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H ALL other climes incite poetic ſtrains, 
With ſcarce a city, mountain, vale, or ſtream. 
Vaſung ; and CAMBRIA, thou! unnoted 

By the PiékxIAx train? Forbid it heav's, 

5 This bleſt aſylum, - thro' the depths of dune 
Mark' d out for ſacred freedom, ſhould in vain 
Attract the Muss' aid! -- Hear ye who cull 
The laureate grove, where Px Tex, all- honour d ſage! 
Diffus d his bounty; hear, and bluſh, that none 

x0 Auunes tha W to r your natal land, 


Illuſtrious 
3 8. A Price, LL. p. in e pee 1 11 founded 


and endowed” Jeſus ltege in Oxford as a ſeminary for. the gentle- 
men of „Wales. | 
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| Illuſtrious Px iN El long may our CaMBR1 a boaſt 
The Ro YAL BRUNSwWICE LINE, they long enjoy 
CARNARvON's honours, nor the baleful breath 
Of foul ſedition fear; while dauntleſs, we, | 
1 5 Thy loyal vaſſals with devoted lives 
Will guard their ſacred right: and tho' remote 
From poliſh'd cities, yet our ſteril waſte 
Shall ſmile beneath thy care; A6n14's Choir 
Ring round our vales, and as AMPH1oN ſweeps 
20 The harp, our rugged rocks ſhall ſmooth their brows. 
— HzNce FICTION, mount excurſive on the wing 
Of roving Fancy ; haſten to the gloom 
Of myrtle groves, where ſome enamour'd maid 
In ſapphic Numbers breathes her tender tale ; 
25 Or gayly quafting their nectarean bowls, 
The frolic ſons of wine enliven wit: 
Here TRUTH hiſtoric | ſpread thy faithful page. 
I cIMBRIANGOMER from the cELT1c ſhore, 
Or heay'n-deſcended BxuTvus, firſt explor'd 


The lege 


L. 13. Carnarwon's honours} Edward of Carnarvon the firſt hay 
Engliſh Prince of Wales. | TON 
L. 28. Gomer] Eldeſt ſon of Japhet, founder of the potent na- 

tion of the Celtes, according to Beroſus, peopled Gaul 142 years 
after the flood; but nothing can be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that 
there was any migration of the Gomerian Tribe until after the * 
ral diſperſion at Babel, and then Pelontier in his hiſtory of the 
Celtes, has proved, by a great number of teſtimonies, that all the 
European nations were originally of the Celtic extract, more par- 
ticularly the Gauls, Britons, &c. Is it not therefore more reaſon- 
able to conclude, that this iſland was firſt peopled by the numerous, 
warlike, and enterprizing Gomerians, rather than by a fugitive 
band of diſpirited Trojans? | | 
L. 29. Brutus] Son of Silvius and nephew of Aſeanius. His ar- 
rival in this iſland, A. M. 285 5, is imputed merely as the fiction of 
Eg legendary 


> 
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zo The fertile "borders of the ſwelling Talis 


Imports not; BR IToxs! tis enough you' boaſt 
A race of l antient as the pen And ofict . 
Of time; whoſe love of freedom, bonoür, truth, 
Diſdain of ſervile caſe, and ' glorious toil.” Nero e 
5 For liberty, be your ſublimeſt praiſe. 
Our anceſtors, in that far diſtant age, 
Were like their grateful ſoil, incult and rude; 
Deep in the ſhelter of umbrageous woods 
Their ſylvan cities roſe; where att ne' er pd 
The ſculptur'd ſtone, nor glow d enflaming kilns 
To denſe the conculcated clay; but ſheds b 
Low- roof'd repell'd the tempeſt- beating ſhow! 1; 
No voice of commerce ſummon d buſy throngs, 
Their wants were few, by nature's frugal mag 
 Suffic'd ; the graſſy plains with fleecy flocks 
Were whiten'd; on POR F fed 
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writers; for * et 1 N eie to 
the fabulous aſſertions of Geoffry of Monmouth, yet our later ages 
have pulled the Gothic veil of ignorance from the face of truth, 
and exploded the opinion of Brutus firſt ſettling in and giving his 
name to Britain. Which naturally infers a like negative 'as to his 
ſon Camber beſtowing the etymon of Cambria to Wales. 
We have alſo an account of a long ſucceſſion of kings in Britain 
before the time of Brutus; however Lewis, in his introduction to 
the hiſtory of Britain, has undertaken to prove, that even the Tro- 
jans were actually a colony of Gomerians, and after. their extirpa- 
ion from Afia, tranſplanted hither under the conduct of Brutus or 


anguage proves them to have remained to this day. 


L 39. Sylvan cities] The habitations of the ancient Britons were 
mong the thickeſt woods, where, by cutting down trees, and in- 
loſing large plots of round, they built huts to live in, and folds for 

eit cattle ; _ 2 ſurrounded with fortifications of timber. 


| The | 


Brito, of whom the moſt that can be ſaid is, that he invaded and 
Foo part of the iſland, from its original inhabitants the Gomerians, 
ho were thereby forced to retire further weſtward, where their | 
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55 Than the gbaunt wolf that orowd dtheir barren rocks. 


I.. 66. Naked, c. Herodjan tells us, the Brĩtous neither won 


(68) 


The luſty ſteer, and browzing by his fade. ET : 


The, wanton heifer ſwell'd her milky ſtore; © 2 7 
While clamb' ring goats ran o'er the craggy wilds, 


50 Repaſte of hunger: the pure living Rream, 


Or cryſtal ſpring, refreſhing, flak'd their thick, 7 
And fanient herbs preſery'd decaying bealth. 

This gave them li ©, fleet as the forteſt hart, 
Strong as their mountain oak, and more untam'd 
A race of Warriors, bold, inur'd to toil, 5 
Where ſex no fond exemption found, but mals” 
And female pois d alike the pointed ſpear, 
Form d from the ſtubborn aſn; or brac d the bow 


60 Of flexile yew; while girt e their loins 


The ſhining falchion down their nervous thi, ghs 

Hung graceful : often ſent with dext rous aim, 
The ſtrong · whirl d jay! lin, or the feather'd ſhaft 
Brought prone the grinning wolf, whoſe ſever' d head 


65 Avow'd the trophy of their vig rous arm. 


Naked like nature's commoners they ran, 
From heat ſolſtitial and hyemal blaſts. | 
ae on their” blazon d bodies doe „be 


L 


, 10 fe! 


To "1 1 


An Whire ewaed ain 42515 The. female 88 
with truly amazonian ſpirits; partook the dangers of war, with ar 
alacrity and courage equal to the intrepidity of, their bravelt men. 


nor knew the uſe of clothes; yet from this line, Dam weteres by, 
che. Rritonis Rauen, it ſeems BY were not blolurely Ponta 


clothing. oil 
L. 68. On. their Mazan't bodies) Mela REF it as an 1 65 

whether the Britons painted their bodies for ornament or uſe; hbw 

ever in hw they & did not aim, N the err II to look mm 
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(9) 


The hero's actions, tracing out renown 

o Superior to thoſe oſtentatious plumes 
Of modern honour, waving o'er the brows 
Of chiefs unmilitary ; lovers proud 


Of beauty's modeſt ſmile; o'er their fond hearts 


Inſcrib'd the virgins captivating forms, 
75And won their kind conſenting ſouls with truth, 
Diſtinction hence the regulated plan 


Of order gave, in ſocial limits bound 
The moral mind, illuſtrating the worth 


Of virtue, with a more conſpicuous ray 
80 Than the faint luſtre of ennobling ſtars. pen 


Eacu canton'd realm a ſov'reign monarch ruPFd 


Diſtinct; their laws the DRUIDÆ reveal'd ; 


B „ ,_ 


to their enemies, but traced their different ſubordinations, according 
to their ranks and employments in the ſtate ; and as it was cuſtomary, 
in this manner, to repreſent their common occurrences in life, it 


_ afforded them a modeſt opportunity of perpetuating the memory of 


any ſignal action. | 


L. 81. Each canton'd realm] The conſtitution of Britain, as Cæſar 
found it, conſiſted of ſeventeen different kingdoms, each governed by 
an abſolute prince. | 8 


L. 82. Their laws the Druide reueald] We can arrive at no 
greater knowledge of the inſtitution and codex of theſe laws, than from 
a retroſpect to the general Polity of the whole body of the Celtic na- 
tions, who are ſaid to have received their digeſt from Samothes, of 
which the Druids and Bards were interpreters ; in them lay the de- 
cifion of all civil and criminal cauſes, and their judgment was held 


in ſuch high veneration, that they excluded from afliſting at divine 


worſhip thoſe who refuſed an implicit conformity to any of their ſen- 
tences ; a puniſhment ſeverer than death, as it deprived them of the 
common bleſſings of ſociety, every one being enjoined from their con- 
verſation. Among theſe Druids was one chief. who had the ſupreme 
authority. To the care of theſe ſages was alſo committed the inſtrue- 
tion of youth in the ſtudies of philoſophy, aſtronomy, aſtrology, the 
immortality and tranſmigration of the ſoul, the precepts of which, 


they eſteemed too ſacred to commit to writing. 


We 
a#. 
—— — — 
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ſacrificed priſoners, 5g 


(610 


And where the range of venerable oaks 
Uprear'd their lofty trunks, invok'd their gods; 


85 Whoſe altars frequent reck'd with human blood, 


While holy knives the quiv'ring entrails tore, 

And thence divining ſearch'd the will of fate. 

The tuneful BAR DI at the hallow'd feaſt 
e eee, 


L. 83. Oaks] The Britons, agreeable to their notions of the 
unconfined divinity, planted ſpacious groves of oak for their reli- 
gious aſſemblies. *'This tree was their emblem of the deity, to 
which they attributed many ſupernatural virtues ; but more parti- 
cularly if bearing miſleto, whoſe leaves were peculiarly appropriated 
in their rights of devotion. In the centre of theſe groves they erec- 
ted their temples, conformably to thoſe of the antient Patriarchs, 
called altars in ſcripture ; theſe were large and rude ftones ſet upright 
in the earth in circular figures, with a ſtone for an altar properly 
Jaid flat on the ground, encompaſſed with ditches, and always on 
elevated places: here they aſſembled, ordinarily, on ſabbath days, 
where they retained the memory and uſe of the ſabbath from their 
patriarchal predeceſſors; and, extraordinarily, to ſacrifice on the 


four quarters of the year, the equinoxes and ſolſtices. Theſe tem- 


ples were adorned with magnificent avenues, and a hippodrom for 
horſe and chariot races, which the antient Britons celebrated at their 
annual feſtivals with ſacrifices and-other ſolemnities, as was the prac- 


tice of the Phznicians, Greeks, Romans, and other antient nations ; 


and round theſe temples were numerous barrows, or ſepulchral tu- 
muli, being the ſingle burial places of kings and eminent perſonages. 
The greatneſs and number of the Druids works remaining in Britain, 
agrees with what Cæſar relates of them; Abury and Stonehenge, 
both in Wiltſhire, are the chief, and were certainly Britiſh temples ; 
Abury is by far the greateſt and moſt antient, Stonehenge the moſt 
Polite; and the latter was built, according to the calculation of the 


ingenious Dr. Stukeley, four hundred years before the incarnation, | 
fo that it has not the leaſt ſemblance of the Roman architecture, 


but on admeaſurement by the antient Hebrew, Phænician, and 
Egyptian cubit, falls into whole and apt numbers conſonantly 
to the 'meaſure of thoſe ſcales. 3 5 


L. 85. Wheſe altars, &c ) Mela ſays they offered human victims, 
as moſt acceptable to their gods ; and Diodorus affirms, they drew 
their augury from the blood ſtreaming out of the wounds of their 
. Bardi] It appears from Cæſar, that there was a 3 

| i F 5 iſtinc- 


( 11 ) 
Strung their melodious harps, and carol'd out 
90 The praiſe of heav'n; or in high- founding ſtrains 
The groves loud eccho'd, with the virtuous deeds 


Of wiſe, auguſt, brave, juſt, and godlike men, 


Happ ye natives of this little world, 
| Secluded from mankind !. whoſe gen'rous glebe, 
95 Bleſt with indulgent ſkies, propitious heap'd _ 
Autumnal harveſts round the plenteous ifle, 
And ever-flowing ſtreams in wanton courſe 
Slow gliding, lav'd the flow'ry-herbag'd banks. 
Rome crown'd with univerſal conqueſt, ſtretch d 
100 Her empire from Aſſyria's eaſtern banks 5 
Where proud Euphrates flows, to Taio's ſtream 
Sparkling with gold thro' Luſitanian vales: 
Great Julius his triumphant eagles led, 
And reach'd Britannia's coaſt ; what could retard 
105 Such potent force? Improvident of war, 
Brave CAssIBELINE deems contention vain, . 


B 2 Chasd 


\ | 
diſtintion between the Druidz and Bardi, the former being exempted 
from military duty, which the latter, though equal in other reſpects, 
were obliged to undertake ; and by their poetical and muſical com- 
Poſitions exhort the people to heroic actions. . 

Vas quoque qui fortis animas bellogue peremptas, 
| Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis avum, | 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi. | Lucan. 


I. 106. Caffibeline) Though the Britons were divided into ſeveral 
independent monarchies, yet on the Roman invaſion they united un- 
der the command of Caſſibeline, king of the Cattieuchlauni, whoſe 
territories compriſed the preſent counties of Buckingham, Bedford, 
and Hertford. Summa belli adminiſtrandi communi conſenſu com- 
mia eſt Caſſivellaunis, Caxlar, 


rene 


„% 
Chas'd o'er the field, beholds his regal town 
Flame to the ſky, and tributary reigns. 
UN HAPPY æra! ſoon the ſwelling tide 


110 Wafts CxsAR's navy to the Gallic ſhore. 


Inglorious round his gay triumphal car 
A captive band of Britiſh youths attend, 
Sighing their noble ſpirits out in bonds. 


Imperial Rome ſhakes with the loud acclaim 
115 That hails her warrior home; tumultuous throngs 


Admire the beauteous Brx1Tons ; comely, tall, 


Fair, and proportion d: From ſuch graceful ſhapes, 


They cry) here Py 1D1 as might improve his ſkill. 
Thus Rome crowns her dictator lord of all 


120 The habitable globe, and ſhameful! falls 


Herſelf the laſt diſhonourable prize. 

AmMB1T1ous CzsAR ! ſoon thy glories fade, 
And LiBzxTy her choſen BxuTvs ſends 
To ſtrip the fading laurels from thy brow : 


12 5 To wound thee more, thy dear-lov'd BRuTvs ſtabs, 


And, like TiMoLzoNn, while his arm ſubdues 


The tyrant, nature weeping mourns the friend. 
Now what avails PHARSALI1A's carnag'd plain 


Drench'd 


L. 107. His regal town} Old Verulamium, fituate on the river 
Ver, near St Albans, ſacked by Cæſar. | | 
L. 108. Aud tributary reigns) This prince twice gallantly repulſed 


the army of Cæſar, compoled of the braveſt and beſt diſciplined ve- 
terans the world ever produced; but, through civil diſſentions, was 


at laſt obliged to ſubmit to the Roman, who impoſed a tribute, and 
took with him 5 

L. 112. A captive band of Britiſh youths] As hoſtages, and ap- 
pointed them to ſerve as lictors, and in the theatre. 
L. 122 to 143] Vid. Lucan, Phar, 


1 
Drench'd with patrician blood? of what import 
130 The death of JUL1A's lord, and fatal end 
Of godlike CaTo? if to thy revenge 
They fell great immolations! what are now 
Thy trophies, honours, and unbounded ſway? 
Lo! there he lies, ſtretch'd out beneath the baſe 


135 Of PomypEY's ſtatue! lo, there bleeding lies, 
Oh! world, thy mighty victor! — Ah! how dim 


Thoſe eyes, whoſe angry gaze once aw'd mankind? 
How ſunk thoſe features? and how wan that brow, 
Whoſe burſting frown cou'd look ſedition dead? 


140 How ſtill his fearleſs heart, that brav'd the ſeas 
Opponent rage? See! lifeleſs, there he lies, 
No more than poor AMYCLas to be fear'd! 
Mourn for the man, but — let the tyrant die. 
Oc Avus reign'd ; JAN us, thy temple folds; 
145PEACE rears her olive wand; the Muses ftring 
Their filver lyres, inſpire the Max ru an ſong, 
The wit of Horace, and the tender flow 
Of SULmo's charming bard ; extenfive joy 
Wings the wide world, and diſtant BIT Ain ſhares 
150 Each happy bleſſing of this golden age. 
— AvevsTvs, thro' the well-ſpent ſcene of life, 
Diſplay'd his character with high applauſe, 
And made a worthy exit; on his throne 
TIBERIus fate, till timid Caius bore 
155 The diadem that cruſh'd his feeble neck; 


And 


L. 151, 184] Auguſtus, — Tiberius, — Caius) During their reigns 
the Romans never entered Britain, but received an annual tribute. 


And CL Av p1vs ſhook the reigns of empire: Then 
Repining Bz1Tons ſcorn'd the ſordid pay 
| | Of tribute ; ſoon rapacious troops invade 
8 Their iſle; the ſons of CunoztLine fly, 
160 Levell'd in duſt CAux ELODVUN UM falls, 
And the rude war flies o'er the Sa BRINE ſtream; | 
ALoFT, procumbent o'er the fallow dales, 
A ſpacious hill projects its ample ſhade, 
Whoſe ſummit to the ſtretching eye deſcries 0 
| 165 Where URICONIUM , once the ſtately pride 
Of old CoRnAvian princes roſe ; or where 
Fam'd Usocon1a ſtood ; but now afar .. 
Diſcerns SALoP1Aa's ſpires; unhurt by time, 
As conſecrated to CAR A Doc's worth, 
170 The memorable mount retains his name. 


Tarr 


L. 156. Claudius] At the inſtigation of Bericus, an exiled Briton, 
| ſent an army under the prætor Aulus Plautius into Britain, who de- 
feated Caractacus and Togodumnus, ſons of Cunobeline, late king 
of the Trinobantians, whoſe kingdom was conipoſed of Middleſex 


{ 
and Eſſex. | 
I. 160. Camelodunum] Aſter this defeat Claudius arrived in per- I 
ſon, and took Camelodunum, the capital of the Trinobantians; flo |} © 
named in honour of Camulus, one of the Britiſh deities, and now _ E 
Malden in Eſſex. | | + 8 

L. 163. A fpacious hill ] The mountain of Caer Caradoc, cor- f. 
ruptly called Corduc or Quorduc, near Stratton in Shropſhire, me- t 
morable for the gallant Reſiſtance made here againſt Oſtorius, pro- le 
prætor of the Romans, by Caradoc the famous king of the ſilures, fo 

A. D. 53. Near this place Caradoc erefted a fort at the influx of a 
the river Clun with the Temd. 3 „ m 

L. 165. Uriconium) Now Wroxeter, a ſmall village about fix Ri 
miles from Shrewſbury, formerly a ſpacious city, the metropolis of ey 

L. 166. TheCornavii ] Antient inhabitants of the counties of I be 
Warwick, Worceſter, Stafford, Cheſter and Salop. — 


L. 167. Uſeconia] Now Okenyate, at the foot of the Wrekin in 
Shropſhire, which was formerly a ropulous city of the Romans, 


oh. At __ 


( 15 


Tux bold S1LURIANS here unite their ſpears; 


Here glorious CA RADO I awaits the war; 
Nor long: impatient of the promis d fight, 
Os rok ius marching brufh'd the morning dews; 


75 Meets with repulſe, and feels the valiant arm 


Of freedom, ſtriking for her nobleſt ſtake. 
But ah! heav'n frowning doom'd the Bx I 1s H hoſt 
To glut the hoſtile ſword; they fight, they bleed, 
Smile on their honeſt wounds with joy, and die. 


80 Ev'n CARA Doc retires; unhappy chief! 


Thy 


— 


IL. 171. Silurians} The country of the Silures comprehended 


| Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, and 


Glamorganſhire. 


L. 180. Even Caradoc retires, to L. 189.] On the defeat of Cara- 


doc, his wife, daughter and Brothers were taken prifoners; the unhappy 
monarch throwing himſelf into the protection of Cartismandua 
queen of the Brigantes, now Yorkſhire and the other northern coun- 
ties, was by her treacherouſly delivered to the Romans, who ex- 
ſed him as a captive in the triumph of Claudius, for the Con- 
ueſt of Britain. As Caradoc had been for the ſpace of nine years, 
a fatal enemy to the Romans, they thought this victory not inferior 
to the conqueſt of Pyrrhus; and ſo high an eſtimation did that war- 
like people conceive of the valour of the Britons, and the honour 
of making any acquiſitions amongſt them, that ſeveral of their Em- 
perors aſſumed the ſirname of Britannicus. The Roman hiſtorians 
give us a noble relation of the behaviour of Caradoc, whoſe mar- 
tial reputation occaſioned an innumerable concourſe of ſpeQators, all 
fond to ſurvey this brave and unfortunate prince, as he was conducted 
through the Italian cities to Rome ; where on being produced to the 
ſenate, though in chains, his graceful conduct ſtruck that auguſt aſ- 

ſembly with admiration and pity ; and the Emperor was ſo ſenſibl 

affected, at his noble deportment when oppreſt with ſuch heavy 

mities, that he afterwards not only generouſly reinſtated him in his 
kingdom, but granted him the privileges of a Roman denizon, and 
ever after affection and gratitude maintained an inviolable friendſhip 
between them. During the reſidence of Caradoc and his family at 
Rome, his daughter altered her Britiſh name to Claudia, in honour 
of the Emperor, and married Rufus a Senator of great OT 
| | f | waom 
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(26) 

Thy royal conſort, pledge of nuptial love, 

Thy princely brothers, fall the victor's prize: 

Thyſelf a fugitive, abandon'd, loſt, _ 

And, worſe than death, a fetter d captive! ſent 

To grace the triumph of a haughty foe: 

Vet there, ſublime in his imperial ſtate, 

Relenting CLA D Ius, ſaw a BRITON chain'd 

Shine forth in native pomp, and with the blaze 

Of kingly virtues ſhame his abject bonds. 
ILL-FATED iſle, diſtreſt ſeverely, while 

Thy reſtive ſons involuntary bend 

The knee to Cæs AR, or with Vanoc fly, 

And reach the hills of CAN TRE DMA R; there lafe 

In their ſtupendous heights, opacous woods, 


195 And trackleſs windings, live ſecure ; content 


Among theſe deſert rocks, to breathe the _ 

Unſully'd air of liberty divine. 

Ennobled ſpirits! thus what cannot hearts 
FR”; Fir'd 


| pho dat, Lib. 4. Ep. 13. and Lib 11. Ep. $4: celebrates for 


beauty and perfection in the Greek and Roman languages. This 
lady appears to have been a diſciple of St Peter, and conveyed as much 
honour to her native country, by her zealous promoting of chriſ- 
tianity, as her father had done by his magnanimity ; and her eldeſt 
ſon Timotheus is ſaid to have arrived in Britain and converted 
king Lucius. 


L. 192. Or with Vanec 91 Vanoc or Venuſius . of the 
Corn vii, after the fatal ſubverſion of Caradoc, was appointed ſu- 
preme commander of the Britiſh forces, and finding himſelf unable 
to reſiſt the victorious and well diſciplined legions of Rome, retired 

with his army, to | 


. 193. The hills of Cantredmanr {or the great "Bandra 51 A 
fafe refuge for theſe voluntary ſons of liberty among the mountains 
of Carmarthenſhire. 


_ tf x7) 
| Fird with heroic zeal, and high comtempt 
200 Of laviſh life, untam'd, ſublimely dare? 
 Vanoc, majeſtic prince here trains his bands 

To toil and action; ſome with ſinewy ſtep 
Scale the ſteep cliff; ſome firm their agile limbs 
In manly exerciſe, to guide the car 

205 High- bounding down the hollow rocks, 
Or o'er the ſhaft beſtride the mettled ſteed 
Firm as a centaur; or the race, the vault, 
Athletic grapple, or unerring aim 
Of quiver, ſpear, and all the martial {kill 

210 Exciting emulation, fires the heart. 
Thus better diſciplin'd, they weild the ſword, 
And launch their jav'lins with ſuperior grace, 
Nor fear the foe ; an injur'd monarch wakes 

I Their fury: As Kor ua o'er the main 

215 Impells the gather'd blaſt, ſtrong ſurging waves 
Scoop up'the ſands, billows on billows roll 
High foaming, with the congregated roar 
Plunge thund'ring down, and ruſh impetuous on. 
So rag'd the BRI Tos, and before them ſwept _ 

220 The ſcatter'd force of VALEns; Diprus came, 
An hoary chief, tho' bred to battle cer | 
The callow down had ſpread its virile ſhade, 


Great VAxoc all his ripen'd glories ſhed. 
C ADMIR' D 
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L. 213. An injur'd monarch) Vanoc was huſband to Cartiſman- 
dua queen of the Brigantes, who conſorting with Vellocad his 
charioter, eloped into her own kingdom, and ſheltered herſelf be- 
neath the protection of Valeris, then prztor of Britain, from the 
reſentment of an incenſed huſband ; but in vain, fired with an in- 
dignation ſuitable to the provocation of their leader, the Britons de- 
— Valens and his ſucceſſor Didius. 


cd * 
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ApMIR'D VENUslus! if the Mus can twine 


22 5 The wreathe of fame around her hero's brow, 


Thine Py1LtL1Pps wove; for when his Dor 1c reed, 
Had charm'd the rural groves, like MAanTvu a'sſwain 
He drop'd his pipe, and in a nobler ſong. 
Wound palms immortal to thy honour'd name. 


239 Tut BriTons long with unremitted arm, 


Intractable, oppos'd the Rom AN force, 
Till AcRIcCOLA ſpread the milder dawn 
Of poliſh'd manners; in the flow'ry paths 
Of civilizing life ſooth'd the fierce ſoul, 


235Soften'd the heart, and humaniz'd the mind. 


No more oppreſſive levies fill'd the land, 
Or from their harveſts tore reluctant ſwains. 
What numbers of the BRITISH youth, compell'd 
To quit their native ſoil, have march'd beneath 

| The 


L. 226. Phillips) Vid. Briton, a Tragedy wrote by Ambroſe 
Phillips, Eſq; a gentleman whoſe good-nature and humanity endear 
him to all his acquaintance, and with his other virtues, ſhould com- 
memorate him to polterity with honour, equal to the merit of his 
elegant writings, and whoſe fivgular regard for the Author may 
well juſtify this ſmall memorial of gratitude and reſpect. 


L. 232. Agricola) Proprætor of Britain under Titus, after ſub- 
duing the Ordovices, { whoſe country contained the counties of 
Montgomery, Merioneth, Carnarvon, Denbigh, and Flint) and 
Mona, now the iſle of Angleſea, brit began to civiliz the Britons, 
and introduce among them the Roman cuſtoms, which was after- 
wards completed by Lucullus proprztor under Domition, and in this 
time Arviragus, mentioned by Juvenal, is ſaid to have flouriſhed 
among the Cangi, the former inhabitants of Cheſhire, 


L. 238. What numbers of the Britiſh youth] The Romans, as 
was cuſtomary throughout their conquered provinces, filled their 
auxiliar Legions with Britons, politicly tranſporting them to foreign 
countries, that ſo they might be removed from fomenting any do- 
meſtic revolts, and awe the remoter appendancies of the empire into 
allegiance, | 


LAS) 
240 The Roman banners? freezing in the wilds 
Of ScyTHiA, or in LyYBIAN deſarts parch'd 
With torrid ſuns? or left their mangled limbs 
To glut devouring vultares, or the maw 
Of rabid tygers on HYRCANIAN fands? 

245 What floating navies bore each annual crop | 
The BRITISH hind with painful labour ſow'd,. 
To feaſt the legions? while amid his fields, 
Late-waving thick with promis'd plenty, ſtarv 'd 
The pining tiller in his turfy cell. 

250 Pract ſmiles on BR1TAIN ;and her rude-caſt huts 
Deſerted, by the Roman artiſts riſe 
_ Aſpiring ſtructures; ; mural cities, towns 
Full-peopled, fair magnific temples grace; 


Where blended BR IT oNS learn the language, dreſs, 


255 The manners, arts, and luxuries of Rome. 
Curt on theLAT1AN modes! for they depray'd 
Our honeſt. plain integrity ; inform'd 
The tongue unmanly to bely the heart; 
Taught us diſſimulation — daſtard vice 
260 The naked body, true, they cloth d; but hurt 
. The 


5 245. What floating navies bore each annual crop] It is aſ- 
ſerted the Romans annually exported from Britain, no leſs than 
eight hundred veſſels laden with corn for the proviſion of their ar- 
mies; from whence it was reputed the granary of the weſtern 
empire. 


L. 250. Peace ſmiles on Britain] Locullus proprztor under Do: 


mitian, completed what Agricola had left unfiniſhed in converting 


the Britons to the Roman manners. 


L. 256. Curſe on the Latian modes] The Britons were plain an 
upright in their "* and far from craft and ſubtilty. 
* Siculut. 
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( 20) 

The nobler being — they diſrob'd the foul 1 
Reſtrain'd her noble ſallies, cramp'd her force 
In dull inactive ſloth; ſpread the baſe gloom 
Of indolence round each exalted thought; 


265 And FREEDOM, pluck'd the feathers from thy wing 


ExPELL' D their fertile plains, the BRITONS mur d 
In rocky wilds, thro bleeding ages faw | 
Their mother land diſmember'd, by the force 
Of RO ANS, SAXONs, CALEDONIANS, Danes; 


270 And laſt the Normans, more diminiſh' d puſh'd 


The CAMBRIANS to their diſtant mountain tops. 
Scorning ignoble bounds, they warr'd in vain; 
Yet, unſubmitting, here they ſtruggled hard, 
And bravely held an independant ſtate ; 7 
| Till 


L. 266. The Britons mur'd in rocky Alt The Romans by 


| maintaining here three legions, conſiſting of 23.000 foot, and 2,000 


horſe, and continually haraffing the Britons, had gradually drove 
them into the mountainous part of Wales ; and the molt fertile 
tract of the whole iſland being in the Roman poſſeſſion, they at 
firſt divided it into three, but afterwards into five provinces ; and 


after a government of four hundred and ſeventy years, on the divi- 


lion of the empire by Honorius (A. D. 407.) the Romans being 
recalled to aſſiſt Valentinian, unwillingly left Britain to its antient 


Proprietors ; and were, at different times, ſucceeded by, the 


L. 269. Saxons, Caledonians, Danes] Who ſeverally, after many 
irruptions, confined the Britons among their * fortreſſes 
of Wales. | 


L. 274. And bravely beld an independant ſtate] On the WY 
ture of the Romans, the Britons ſent an embaſſy ro Aldroenus king 
of Armorica, now Bretagne in France, requiring his aſſiſtance 


againſt the ravages of the Saxons ; this prince knowing himſelf and 


ſubjects to have deſcended from a colony of the Britons, ſent his 


brother. Conſtantine with a powerful army to their relief. Conſtan- 
tine, after repulſing the Saxons, ellabliſhed a new monarchy, which 
exilted with the di nity of kings of Britain to A. D. 689, when, 


on Ws death of ( allader, the whole name and nation of the 


Britons | 


7. 


9 

75 Till raſh LypweLiiy urg d by wizard tales, 
' Vanquiſh'd before victorious Enw ARD fed, | 

nd young CARNARVON gain d the feodal miſe, .-, | | 


Britons were diſtinguiſhed by three diviſions, in the Britons of Corn- 

wall, the Cumberland Britons, and the Britons, of Wales. 

| Idwallo, ſon of Cadwallader, retired with the remainder of his 
Britons into the weſtern mountains, which from him received C90 
appellation of Wales; this prince, on the death of his father, in- 

ſtead of reviving the ſovereignty of king of the Britgns, aſſum 
the title only of king of Wales, which continued under the juriſ- 
dition of one monarch, until Roderic II. ſirnamed Mawr (of Mag- 

nus) A. D. 870. divided it between his three ſons, with a reſerva=. 

tion of ſupremacy from the kings of South Wales and Powiſland, 

to the kings of North Wales ſucceſſively. On this diviſion the  . 
kingdom of South Wales ſubſiſted, from Cadel, zd ſon of Roderie 
Mawr, to Gruffyth ap Rheſe, the laſt prince of this country, in a 


li. 


ſucceſſion of upwards of three hundred years. 


The territories of Powiſland on the failure of the hereditary, ſuc». 

ceſſion, A. D. 1160. devolved to the princes of Gwynedd, ot North 
Wales, who retained their regal dignity till the year 1078, when Gruf- 
fyth ap Conan the 21ſt king of Wales from Cadwallader, did homage 

to William the Conqueror; and it is very obſervable, that the Welch 
not only kept themſelves free from the Saxon yoke, but lived to ſee | 
theſe victors bow to the Normans, while they {till exiſted brave and 3 
unconquered. The ſucceſſors of Gruffyth had only the title of 
princes of Wales, which continued in an uninterrüpted line, to 
Llewellin II. the laſt prince of Wales of the Britiſh race, being 
405 years from the death of Cadwallader. This prince conſulting. - 
with a witch, was told, it was his deſtiny to be be pre. 1 
London with a crown on his head; this inciting him to make Ex». 
curſions on the Engliſh borders, after concluding, and retracting 2 
peace with Edward I. he was ſlain near Buellt in Brecknockſhure, 
and his head crowned with a paper diadem, pitched on a ſtake, and” 
carried triumphantly through London, A. D. 1282. in which ter- 
minated the long and fatal period of antient Britiſh liberty. _._ 


L. 277. Young Carnarvon] Through the policy of his father, 
was created the firſt prince of Wales of the Engliſh line. 


L. 277. Gains the frodal miſe] Every prince of Wales at the 
time of his'creation received a miſe or cuſtomary preſent of 5000 J. 


* 


( 22) 
TRE royal NoxxMAx, mildly to his pow'r 
_ Cements the BRITISH nations; yet prolong'd 
280 The grand alliance, till on ENcLAand's throne 
The race of To po roſe; united then 
The kindred ſtates with filial love embrac'd. 
And thus indiſſolubly firm, not all 
A leaguing world, can quell the gen'rons ſparks 
285 Of FREEDOM planted in our infant ſouls ; 
Tenacious of thoſe ever facred rights, 
For which our heroes bled, our patriots plann'd, 
Should XerxEs millions pouring on the plain 
Invade us, not the MARATHONIAN bands 
290 Would thine before us in the liſt of Fame. 


_— — At” 


L. 278. The royal Norman) On the ſubjection of Wales, by act 
of parliament held at Ruthland in Flintſhire, 12th Edward I. this 
principality was divided into fix counties ; but as they retained their 
own laws, ſo they were eſteemed as aliens, and excluded from the 
benefit of the laws of England, FR 


[ L. 280. Till on England's throne) Henry VIII. who derived his 
| ealogy from Cadwallader, his tather Henry VII. being ſon of 
Eamund Tudor earl of Richmond, fon to Owen Tudor by Kathe- 
rine of France, widow of Henry V. which Owen Tudor ſpran 
from an original branch of the laſt king of the Britons; and by a& 
of parliament made 35th Henry VIII. Wales was incorporated with 
England, its natives ſubjected to the fame laws, made capable of 
enjoying the ſame preferments, and endowed with like privileges 
and immunities as the Engliſh; and the country ſubdivided into 
thirteen counties as it now ſtands, excepting Monmouthſhire, ſince 
included among the counties of England. 


The END of the FIRST Book, 
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„B O OK II. 


X USPICIOUS heav'n! why this peculiar grace 
7 Conferr'd on Britons? how have they preſerv d 
A ſpeech invariable ? — See the wrecx 

Of vaſt extended empires, kindoms, ſtates, 
5 Whoſe ſhoreleſs pow 'r ſpread round the nations, ſunk 
| D 10 In 


The Author of this Poem conſcious that any hiſtorical 
deſcription of the principality of Wales, muſt be unayoidably at- 
tended with an invariable tedious and barren ſtile ; and as his chief 
intention is to repreſent the moſt remarkable curioſities this country 
has afforded, to render it the more amuſing he has made choice of the 
poetical diftion, as that alone may poſlibly invite a great number of 
Britiſh ſubjects to gather a little information of ſo material a tract of 
_their native iſland, of which the general part of the kingdom ſeem 
as entirely ignorant as they are of the late Ruſſian diſcoveries in the 
Tartarian ſea, This and the following Book are wrote with this deſign ; 
but as it would be impoſible in a work of this inconſiderable nature, 
fully to trace and geographically deſcribe the different proſpects to 
be taken round the ſeveral counties, it has been conſidered as the 
mak eligible method to diſregard hiſtorical regularity, and to ow 
DIR, A | | . toget 


- — - 


( 26) 
In the wide gulph of Time ; ſome ſcarce retain 
A name, the mighty fame of others loſt : 
Ev'n glorious GREECE in Gothic mourning weeps; 
Imperial Rome boaſts but a ſmall remains 
I0Of all her grandeur, and repining fits 
Amid ſupremeſt ruins; while enſlav'd 
Alike, in Turkiſh or Pontific chains 
They tremble, infidel and chriſtian dread ! 
And ah! have loſt their native tongue divine 
15 A language fit for angels; graceful], rich, 
Gay, copious, and ſublime; tranſcending far 
The voice of nature ſpoke in other climes; 


While uncorrupted, the GoMeR1an ſpeech 


Remains 


together in a general deſcription, the moſt particular parts of the 
country's traced through the various ſeaſons of the year, as were the 
moſt ſuitable to receive any embelliſhments from the aſſiſtance of 

try. This method has the inconveniency of admitting no poſ- 
ſibility of handling the ſubject with that coherence, dependency 
and arrangement of thoughts, as in other poetical performances ; 
nor can it therefore be reaſonably expected, in ſo ſingular an under- 
taking, to exert the animating part of poetry without ſacrificing 
perſpicuity to ornament, and giving art a dagger to ſtab at nature in 
the moſt vulnerable part. | 


L. 18. While uncorrupted, the Gomerian ſpeech] That the Welch 
language is the ſame with the antient Britiſh, will admit of no con- 
troverſy, eſpecially when Camden, Wootton, Hick, Bochart, Pe- 
lontier, Lewis, Pezron and other antiquarians inform us, that it is 
alſo a diale& of the Celtic or Gomerian ; and this not at all impro- 
bable, as we have. the teſtimony of Tacitus, that the Britons and 
Gauls had but little variation in ſpeech, and as the Welch term their 
own language gomraeg or cymraeg, that is, the language of Gomer. 
Cluverius in his antiquities of Germany, after including Britain in 
the dominions of the Celtæ, ſays, the ſame language was uſed there 
as in the other Gomerian nations, which was the Gomraeg, though 
ſplit in various dialects, according to the ſeparation of the ſeveral 
tribes of that people. The name of Gomerians as well as the langua 
is Rill preſerved among the Welch, but eſpecially in North —_— 


„C | 
Remains as in anterior ages, ſtrong, 
20 Deep-cadenc'd, nervous, unimpair'd by time. 
TE PVREN ANS, APPENNINE, and ALPS, 
With meaner altitude invade the ſkies, 
Than CAMBRIAN mountains; if more fervid ſuns 
Beam on HesPER14, and inveſt her hills 
25 With olives, vineyards, and perennial ſpring, - | 
Deny'd our colder clime ; yet we poſſeſs 
More uſeful bleſſings, while our flocks and herds 
Range o'er the cliffs to feed their native ſwains, 
And cloath mankind : guſh'd from aerial ſprings, 
zo Down thro' the channel'd rock oft-winding, fall 
Our limpid ſtreams, and bounteous ſpread their courſe, 
With waters purer than the TREBB1o rolls, | 
Their banks more fruitful than CL1TUMNus ſaw, 1 
TIBER ne'er ſwarm'd with ſuch a finny ſtore, 
35 Nor Po in all its pride ſo nobly flow'd. 
"T0; D2 What 


And in a ſpecimen wrote by Mr Edwards, he has proved the Welch 
or Gomraeg to be ſingular to the Hebrew. The Britons, notwith- 
ſtanding the many irruptions among them, ill retain the true name 
and primitive language of their anceſtors, although the Normans 
endeavoured, by expreſs.laws, to aboliſh the uſe of it; and memo- 
rable is the reply of an old gentleman of Wales to Henry II. © That 
„ whatever changes might happen to any other part of the world, 
* he would not believe, any other nation or language than the 
«© Welch, ſhould anſwer at the laſt day, for the greateſt part of this 
corner of the iſland!” | | 


I. 24. Heſperia) The antient appellation of Italy, derived from 


pin eg the evening ſtar, in regard to its weſtern fituation from 


L. 29. And cloath mankind} Wales produces a very beneficial 
manufacture of wool ; this commodity, called welch frize, was for- 
merly vended at Oſweſtry, but the merchants of Shrewſbury, on 

the Welchmen coveting to draw the ſtaple into Wales, by retarding 
the ſale, have conveyed the whole trade to their own town, and ex- 
port very large quantities abroad. 


(as) 

What tho' the Gol cox p or SARDONYX mines 
Rich jewels yield of brighteſt blaze, yet beam'd 
On gliſt'ning GoL DCLIF FE Phæbus forms our ſtones 
With luſtre fulgent as the Æthiop's gem: 


40 Nor envy we PERUvIA's golden duſt, 


While in our colder foil the leaden ore 
Lies plenteous, and our fable pits afford 
Pure fires, warm blazing on the wintry hearth : 
The orange groves and aromatic ſhades, 
45Or1xa bears, how trivial is their worth 
Compar'd with gnarled oaks, whoſe aged trunks 
Thick ſpread the CAMBRIAN foil, to rib our fleets 
And bear BRI ANNIA's thunders round the globe? 
The wholſome air diffuſes on our cheeks 
50 The roſy fluſh of health; or on the brow, 
Enthron'd with modeſty, the lilly'd hue 
Of beauty reigns as in the vernal morn. 
Rich in our boſoms ſpring the tender ſeeds 
Of kind humanity, there at their home 
55 Sincerity and faithful friendſhip meet, 
The plain good heart accompany'd with truth 
Poſſeſs the habitation ; hence the prompt 
Concern to chear diſtreſs, when the rude waves 


Drive 


L. 36. Golcond or Sardonyx] Mountains in the province of Ma- 
falipatan in India intra Gangem, famous for their abundance of 


brilliant diamonds and ſardonyx ſtones. 


L. 38. Goldcliffe] A rock on the coaſt of Monmouthſhire, ſo 
denominated from its profuſion of tranſparent ſtones of a golden co- 
lour. Near this rock formerly ſtood a priory, founded by the 
Chandos family. 


L. 45. Orixa] Or Oriſton, an —_— province, tributary to the 
Great Mogul. 


05 29) 
Drive the tall veſſel bulging on the rocks 
60 Ingulph'd; the miſerable crew appall'd 
And trembling, from the diſmal wreck eſcap'd, 
Find hoſpitable aid. True, the fierce ſtarts 
Of paſſion warring in our fouls, deform 


The frame of nature; does not this become 
65 The candid, open, undeſigning man? 


Ves, avaricious cuſtom, firſt impos d 
A curb on reaſon, we deſpiſe the chain! 
Scorn the deep formal ſyren- ſmile of fly 
Hypocriſy, the vile invidious phraſe 
oOf ſmooth betrayers; with a SY AR TAN grace 
Speak the blunt dictates of the ſoul; but when 
The big emotion of exulting thought — 
Subſides, the rough I6nran lull'd to reſt, 
Knows not a ſtiller calm; the heav'nly ſpheres, - 
75Round the bright ſun not more harmonious roll 
Eternal order, than each tuneful pulſe 
With equal meaſure fluctuates the heart. 
YE ever changing ſeaſons; thou gay SyRING 
In florid veſt array d; bright SUMMER ripe 


do With luſcious fruitage ; fecund AUTUMN crown'd | 


With golden ſheaves; and WINTER clad in ſnow; 
Unboſom all your ſcenes : inſpire the ſong, 
With each alternate proſpect CamBRIA yields, 
Where NATURE wild fits on the deſart peak, 
85 And ſees full plenty crown luxuriant vales.  :* 
INCLEMENT WINTER With his hoary tra 
Flies at the ſoft approach of genial SyrING : 
The brumal Noxrn no longer ſweeps the ſky, 
With 


(30 
With ſurly roarings, and the ſettled gloom 

90 Rolls off. FA vox ius breathes a ſilken gale ; 
And Æther thinly ſpreads its fluid robe 
Azural, with profluent boſom ſheds 
Diſtilling ſhow'rs mild on the cruſted glebe, 
And calls the vegetative world to life. 

95 Brown lightly auſtral breezes gently fan 
The ſlowly-waving boughs, while near the Twins 
The ſun more fervid pours increaſing heat, 

And teeming NATuRE from her pregnant lap, 
Diſcloſes all her beauty; livelieſt green 


100 Inveſts the lawns, each hedge and mountain leaf; 


The faint-hu'd primroſe, o'er the ſloping bank, 
Mid ſpotted cowſlips burſt their velvet buds 
Enamell'd; pleas'd to crop their flow'ry food 
The friſking heifers low, thick o'er the ſides 


105 Of verdant hills the kids and lambkins play, 


Or tugging at the teat lacteal, wide 
The tender bleatings fill the hollow vales. 

Vx virgins while impurpled MA your bluſh 
Of beauty wears, to PowIs GARDENS haſte ; 


110 Come ſhare the ſeaſon in its gayeſt prime; 


* 


A ſpot like Epen fit for angel walks, 
e More 


L. 108. Powis Gardens] Theſe beautiful gardens are at Caſtle 
Coch, or Red Caſtle, in Montgomeryſhire, the celebrated ſeat of 
the noble family of the Herberts. This antient edifice is ſuppoſed 
to ſtand on the ruins of Berry, one of the Roman cities, and by 
the coins formerly dug up about the building, it ſeems to have been 
the reſidence of a legion. The ſtructure is a beauty in the gothic 
taſte, built of red ſtones, within the compaſs of one wall, formerly 
containing two caſtles, the one belonging to the Lords of Powis, and 
the other to the Baron Dudley. 


( 85] 
More heav'nly than ALcinous ever ſaw; 
Where variegated NATURE wanton freaks 
Her gaudy ſport, in FLoRA's richeſt pride, 
115 Long viſtas, winding allies, high-arch'd groves, 
The riſing terras, and the ſinking fount, 
The ſculptor's toil on animated rocks, 
Yield all the beauties of ELISIAN sTOWE. 
Inflected to the breeze, the ruſt'ling glade 
120 Its foliage ſhakes; and from the myrtle bow'r, 
With roſes, amaranths, and woodbine wove, 
Ambroſial odours load the flying gale. 
And hark! the ſylvan choir rejoicing, wake 
Sweet HARMONY ! wide, univerſal flies 
125 The ſtrong ſymphonious ſtrain, high-rais'd to heav'n; 
It falls decaying in melodious trills, 
And all is mute: forth from the latent ſpray, 
'The lonely thruſh with numbers ſhrill and clear, 
Low-vary'd in each gentle dying note, 
139 Chaunts lovely; huſh'd attention ſtills the grove, 
Save now and then the linnet's melting airs, 
Catch the low warble, and lone Eccno flings 
Abroad the multiplying ſtrain ; anon 
The tuneful thouſands ſwell their mellow throats 
35 In one promiſcuous conſort; all is joy. 
Ruſhing ſonorous falls the hoarſe caſcade, 
Regurgling thick with torrent murmurs down; 
Aloft thro' FAMmE's refulgent trump, aſcends 
The ſpouting cataract, and plaſhing forms 
40 So clear a lake, the veſtal huntreſs there 
Had bath'd delighted, here Narc1ssvs ſeen - 
A fairer 


155 Eternal, and the fragrant growth profus'd 


( 32) 
A fairer bloom, there might the NRREIDS ſport. 
Invited by yon conchy arch, where ſhine | 
Cerulian ſpoils thick o'er the lucid grott, 

145 The fimple maid unweening treads the ſnare ; 
Sudden ten thouſand fountains ſpring beneath 
Her feet, hemm'd round, this way and that, ſhe runs 

Wet with the many-ſpouted ſhow'r, and ſcreams 
Affrighted; while the merry youth diſtorts 

1 50 His ruſtic features with a luſty laugh. 
Whate er enfeebled nature, AL BION's ifle 
Diſherits of her ſtore, our mimic art 

But languidly ſupplies ; here the bleak blaſt 
Forbids the ſmile of As14's blooming ſpring 


By ſultry ſuns prolific on the wilds 
Of Ar RIC, where the luſtful ETHIOP wooes 
His ſable mate to cool his ſavage flame, 
Or roves impatient with the fire of love 
160 Amid the ſhade of myrrh and citron groves. 
Yet in yon GREEN-HOVUSE has the curious hand 
In horticulture ſkill'd, with labour'd art 
Aſtoniſh'd nature ; there the nurtur'd tree 
Protected from the chiller air, hangs thick 
165 The pulpous orange, or the lemon ſhews 
Its paler head, amid the virid wood : 
The tender plant here kind nutrition draws, 
And with the flow'r or ſhrub, that drooping fade 
Among the common ſoil uncheriſh'd, ſpread 
170 Their faireſt honours in their lovelieſt pride. 
| +145 ny 


( 33) 
In the calm eve here noble HERBERT ſtrays: 
Amid the ſolemn deep-embow ring ſhades, 
Bright with deſcending dews; or dene 
Of hapleſs CA pu AN RE does Powis riſe. 
175 And rove among the myriad gems of mon, 


14201 
+31 


Inhaling health from the falubrious hreeze? 7 : 
Happy the man, approv'd, and bleſt by heay' 95 
That ia the ſylvan ſhade ſhakes from his bręaſt 
The bait of folly, and the ſting of vice; 
180 Moſt happy he that ſhuns deluſive ſounds | 
Of gay, inglorious life, pomp; pleaſure, fame 3 
Nor contumelious frowns on humble worth, 
And chears diſtreſs; but looks contemptuous down | 
On the vain fool of fortune; merit ſeeks, "= 0 
185 And found, careſſes with à filial love. 
From the green-boſom'd park, thick with the g groves 
Of antient Dx vAps, what fair proſpects riſe? 
Beneath lies TRELLIN, and SABRINA caſts 
A weſtward look, to trace the ſplendid ſeet 
190 Of antient MATHRAVALL, the BRT 18H pride 
And 22 emporium of the MRRVIN line. 


L. by 1 The earl of Powis. | 


0 17 ane] Son' of Blethin the 3 * 
the Als Bong Red Caſtle, and was ſlain by 155 nephew M 
before he had completed it. 


IL. 188. Trellin) Welch Pool in Montgomeryſhire, Apis 
L. 190. Mathravall) On the diviſion of Wales by Rodoric 
Mair Mathravall or Powiſland was given to his third and youngeR 
ſon, Mervin, with a royal inveſtiture; his * containing 
whole counties of Montgomery and Radnor, all Shropſhire —— 
In Severn, with Shrewſbury and great part of the counties of we" 
* 4 
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Soon more intenſe the tropic ray deſcends, 

And op' ning roſes ſwell with ſolar heat. 
Short are the ſhades of night ; when mattin cocks 

|  Proclaim the dawn and wake the village round, 
195 The jolly ſhepherd drives his flock a field,. 
Blythe whiſtling as he trudges on; the miſts 

Fly round the mountain- brow, and how ring ſwim 

In puter air: and now the riſing ſuiuinn 
e gu 975 ier lo nn 
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and Flint. This kingdom continued entire in an uninterrupted ſuc- 

| ceſſion of princes, from the. reign of Mervin to Meredyth ap Blethyn, 
| who following the ill example of Rodorie Maur divided his poſſeſ- 
| ſions between his two ſons, of theſe Madoc the elder, A. D. 1160. 
1 died at Wincheſter; and as this territory had then been almoſt over- 


run by the Normans, Henry I. deeming the ſtile of prince too 
magnificent, created Gruffyth, the ſuryiving ſon of Meredyth, lord 
of Powis, which honour continued allodial to his deſcendants until 
Owen ap Gruffyth, in a parliament convened at Shrewſbiry in the 
reign of Edward I. ſurrendred his honours to and received the ſame 
again from the king, to hold in capite and free baronage, according 
to the cuſtom of Rage John Charlton, Eſq; gentleman of the bed - 
chamber to Edward II. marrying Avis, daughter and ſole heireſs of 
Owen, in right of his wife, was created Lord Powis, from whom 
the title and eſtate came to Jane, daughter of Edward Lord Powis, 
deſcende ] from the family of Charlton; and the ſame being by her 
conveyed to the houſe of the Greys, was enjoyed by five of that 
family, til! the race of Mervin became extin&, in the death of Ed- 
ward Lord Grey ; but the title was again reſumed in Sir William 
Herbert of Red Caſtle, created Lord Powis, 1 Charles, 1629. in 
whoſe family the dignity continued to the late Marquiſs, and on his 
death, again revived in Henry Arthur Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
now Earl of Powis. When Powiſland was governed by the the Britiſh 
princes, called kings of Mathravall, their reſidence was at Pengwern 
{or Mwythig) now Shrewſbury, where at this day remains 'on the 
weſtern or welch Bridge over the Severn, the ſtatue of 'Llewellin 
aſt ing of Gwynedd ; but the regal ſeat was afterwards removed 
to Mathravall, about five miles weit of the Severn in Montgomery - 
hire, which has nothing left to perpetuate its memory. By the re- 
gulation of Wales in the reign of Henry VIII. on diſtinguiſhing 
the principality by the north and ſouth diviſions, Powiſland was de- 
voured between them, its name neglected, and the limits are now 
almoſt ſorgot. | | Fae 
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200 Faint glimmers in the roſeate eaſt, and tips + 
The hills with gold; ſtill gaining on the 3 
Obliquely glancing, ſtreams, the tide of voor ; 

In; this-ptime ſeaſon, with the ſoaring lark 
Shrill prologue of the morn, let me ariſe 

205 And wander o'er the ſtretching, lawn, fair mead, - 
Or ſhady copſe; where chirꝑ the new-fledg'd birds, 
Tim'rous to quit elaſtic ſprays, while loud 
The parent ſongſters eccho thro the woods, 
Proud to diſcharge their oviparous Care, 

210 Emboſom'd in a range of tufted trees 

A cottage ſmokes, and feeding round the barn. 

The num'rous poultry cluck ; at my approach / 

The dog yelps louder ; ſtretching out his neck 

The gander hiſſing guards the downy gulls;;z 


215 Ducks quacking ſkim the foul lutulent pond; 


The gobbling turkey reddens as he ſtruts; 
And cackling fly the hens: the kind old dame 
Suſpends the latch, and with the honeſt _ 
That poverty delights in, hails my walk. 


220 Her buxom damſels thump the, ckanly churn 


Full-mantling, yellow with delicious cream; 
Others in moulding vallows hard compreſs . 4 

The lilly curd, and form the CAN AN ma 
Some at the diſtaff twirl the ſpindle round. 


225 Skain on their reels th' attenuated thread, Ne 15 


And ſing light-hearted ſome love- ditty d * 
Tux ſultry ſky glows with meridian heat; 


Shunning the warm effulgence, bird and beaſt 
Explore the cooling ſhade: . in the * 5 


636) 
230 Of hay florulent, oder the languid ſwain; 
Stretch'd in the clover ditch faint-lowing herds 
Wi. Couch ruminant, or in the filver lake © 
1 Whoſe glaſſy boſom ſhews the flitting clouds, 
| With hoofy plaſhings ſtir the mulchy ſoil. + 
| 


235 Wix, thus pervading noon exceſſive pours 
The blaze of day, ſmote with the torrid gleam 
All nature panting; pleaſing are the brinks 
Of ever murm'ring ſtreams, or tepid brook ; 
Or where bigh on ſome airy hills, tall firs, 
240 Extenſive oaks, and Jofty-branching elms 
| Spread their broad glooms, let me repoſing bare 
My boſom to the fanning breeze; or read 
The'voice of wiſdom in the learned page, 
Sounding poetic raptures thro the wood; 
245 Or muſing deep on time, fate, life, and death, 
Eternity, and other worlds unknown, 
5 With ſolitary footſteps ſilent roam 
Loſt in profoundeſt thought; till ſudden falls 
Of gurgling waters down the ſhelving banks, 
2 50 Or from the bough, ſome lonely-cooing quiſe 
Strike on my ear, and drive the viſion off. 
Bur chief where gentle Mu NOW curls beũde 
The ſhade EwIAs' yields, would I reſort; 
There the ſtcep hills of HATTEREL aſcend, 
255 Girt by whoſe ſpace, lone in the flatted vale, 


I. 263. Favias] A Vale encompaſt by Hatterel Hills in Mon- 
mouthſhire, formerly ſo remarkable for an hermetical abbey it incited 
Roger Bp of Saliſbury, then regent of England, purpoſely to take 
S juurney to gratify his 2 with a ſight of ſo noted a place. 


_ aw 
Of old a cloiſter'd pile aroſe ; ſo low - )˖ 
Its fite, ſcarce could enquiring eyes diſcern 


Impendent goats bigh-ranging crop the browze ; 2 


None but meridian ſuns glanc'd in the day 
260 With tranſient beam; in this cymmerian gloom 
Sate SILENCE penſive in his moſly cell 
Contemplating ; or ſoon as morn ſtream'd white 

With orient brightneſs, the recluſive ſage 


Stept forth, and felt the vivid breeze play freſh 


265 Around his temples; rapt'rous virtue rear d 
Ihe pious hand, and adoration bow 
The knee, expreſſive of the grateful heart: 
or tis the good man's leſſon thus to hail 
The Gop of nature in his glory's dawn. 
270 W1TH milder glance thedarting ſun-beamscourſe, 
And fervour quits the plain; freſh-ſpringing gales 
Breathe coolneſs, and the face of nature ſmiles, 
One redden'd bluſh interminable runs 
Continuous thro”. the ſky ; behind the fleece 
275 Of yon refulgent cloud, the golden fun 
Juſt glimmers on OcToP1TARUM's brow 
And ſinks unſeen: within the bord'ring vale 
FRET | Menevia's 


L. 276. Octopitarum] The moſt weſtern tory of Wales 
in Pembrokeſhire. 3 eee 

L. 277. The bord ring vale} The Vale of Roſs, the Welch Chexſo- 
neſus lies beyond Milford Haven, famous for the birth of St Patrick, 
the tutelary faint of Ireland, whoſe father was Calphurnius a britiſh 
2 and his mother ſiſter to St Martin of Tours. This tract of 
land, by permiſſion of Henry I. was inhabited by Flemings, who 
in proceſs of time, by their intermarriages among the W were 
entirely blended with, and undiſtinguiſhed from — 


5 


638) 
MEN EVIA's venerable pile extends, 
And round ſurveys the ever- grateful ſtore 
280 Of Ceres, ſmiling oer the ſurrow'd lande 
But where his fleet great Richmond Henry moor'd, 


PRBIDIUc rudely ſhoots a ſteril waſte, _ fot 
Here glotious VERNON to his natal land 
Returning, on the rocky coaſt was daſh'd. 
285 In that ſad moment pale BxiTannia ſhed 
A copious flood of tears; wild on the beach 
Trembling the ſtood, diſtraction in her eye 
Roll'd frantic, and with arms extended wide, 
In bitterneſs of ſoul, ſhe thus addreſt 


290 The Gop of ocean — © Gracious pow'r! if cer 
Thy lov'd BRITANNIA in thy coral grot 

L. 278. Menevia] St Davids in Pembrokeſhire. This city is 

ſituated in the vale of Roſs, and boaſts its derivation from St David, 
the tutelary ſaint of Wales, uncle to king Arthur and ſon of prince 
Kanthus and Melearia a nun; he was a diſciple of Dubricius, Abp 
of Wales, and ſucceeding him, tranſlated the archiepiſcopal ſee from 
| Caer-Leon on Uſke in Monmouthſhire to St Davids, where he was 
buried. This ſee had then the ſeven ſufffagan Bps of Exeter, Bath. 

Hereford, Llandaff, Bangor, St Aſaph, and Fernes in Ireland, and 

held its ſupremacy above four hundted years, when Sampſon the 

26th Abp, to ſhun a raging peſtilence, carried the epiſcopal pall and 

dignity to Dole in Bretagne. After this time we hear of no Abp 

in Wales, though the Welch Bps acknowledged no other primate 

nor received conſecration from any other than the Bp of St Davids, 

till Bernard, then Bp of that ſee, ſubmitted to the juriſdiction of 

Canterbury in the reign of Henry I. St Davids formerly was often 

razed by pirates, and is now but a mean city, with nothing remark- 

able but a fair church, dedicated to St Andrew and David, built by 

Peter, its Bp in the reign of king John. _— 

IL. 281. Where Richmond Henry moor 4] Milford Haven, one of 

the fineſt barbours in Europe, having thirteen. roads, five bays, and 

ſixteen creeks, all known by ſeveral and diſtinct names. 


L. 282. Pebidiuc] Or St David's land, a long mountainous tract. 
very rocky and ſteril, without the leaſt natural ornament of trees, 
meadows or rivers, 
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« Found gentle ſalutation, hear my pray'r ! 


| ©© See there my deareſt BRI TON, ah! behold 


The gallant HERO, whoſe victorious arm 


295< Laid low the bulwarks of imperious SPAIN; 


% Braveas my DRAKE, and as my RAL E IG great, 
Thus muſt he periſh, and theſe guſhing eyes 

« Look unavailing on the dreadful ſcene. 

<* Oh ruler of the ſeas! avert the ſtroke 
00 Of fate; oh! ſpare, prolong that uſeful life, 

« For me, his king, his country and mankind!” 

The God roll'd up his lucid car, and o'er 

The ruffled deep his trident waving, cry'd, 

ce Thy pray'r be granted; well the Hz ro claims 


30 5 The naval wreathe, here take it, bind it round 


« His manly brow,—Ccaſe ye hoarſe billows ceaſe 
© Contention, ye rude winds in peace be lull'd ; 
« Tritons and Nereids from your azure caves 

« Aſcend, attendant on this ſon of Fams, 


310* And proſp'rous breezes ſwell the ſpreading fails.” 


Obedient to the word, the rough ſea ſmil'd, 
While the tall ſhip uninterrupted wing'd 
Her ſpeedy way, and fafely gain'd her port, l 


The END of the SECOND Book, 
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ET the learn'd ſage, on Nature 8 works intent, 
Thro' Cambria journey, and his curious ſearch 
May benefit mankind ; if from the womb 
Of earth, he ſeeks the vary d min ral pow'r; 1 
5 Or o' er the wither'd rock, or meadow dank, 
Explores the vegetable life; or cullss 
Pharmatic ſimples from the wood and heath ; fs 
Or traces out the medicinal ſpring. | ie tl 2 
If others, fond of antique ruins, mow 1d ** 
10 By T1ME's enormous ſcythe, delight to ſearch '% 
The raz'd up city, or the rampart fam'd _ 
For military toil 3 do they admire 
The nodding turret, and the moſs-worn arch 
Supportleſs? let them quit 8G AN coaſts, 
15 Nor IL IM ſeek or CAR TH AGE; tho the ſon 


F 2 Of 


Of Px1L1P, grateful to PEL1DEs fame, 
On S1Mo1s' banks the cenotaph uprais'd 


Of ſacred friendſhip ; or the prime of men, 


Immortal Scipio! on the Punic ſhore 


22Swell'd the proud column tow'ring to the ſkies. . 


In CAMBRIAN limits DEso0LAT10N's foot 
Stamps on the waſted town, and as the plough 


Delves up the furrows, marks the mural fence. 


N 


30 Of glitt ring Isc a eminently riſe, 


1. 


4 


Somerſetſhire, 


Where SEVERN in her ſlate collected, flows 
25Majeſtic, and her Æſtuary fill'd 


With ev'ry inland tributary ſtream, 
Divides SILURIA from the weſtern coaſt; 
There in paſt centuries the Bz.G ſaw 
Fronting their neighbour ſhore, the lofty ſpires 


$43 


Superbly 

L. 25. Zfluary} The Severn-Sea flowing between Glamorgan- 
ſhire and Somerſetſhirmue. | | 
L. 28. Belge] Were that part of the antient Britons inhabiting 
iltſnire, and Hampſhire. | 

L. 30. Ia] Or Burrium, the metropolis of the Roman Britan- 
nia Secunda, and reſidence of the ſecond legion, ſituated on the 
river Iſca, or Uſke, in Monmouthſhire ; diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Iſca Silurum, as Exeter was then called Iſca Danmonii. From the 


many viſible remains of temples, palaces, «theatres, baths and other 
public buildings, we may conclude this place to have been of great 


eminence among the Romans; for not long ago here were dugtp + 


the ruins of a, temple dedicated to Diana by Haterianus, proprætor 
under Auguſtus, -alfo-the image of that goddeſs, a votive altar, and 
other curioſities. In this city the Roman ambaſſadors had their 
conference with king Arthur. The two Britiſh martyrs Julius and 
Aaron were interted here, and had churches conſecrated to their 
memory; and here, was born Amphibalus, tutor of St Alban. It 
was remarkable for being the archiepiſcopal ſee of Britain, till Du- 


brinus, in a ſynod at Iſca, reſigned the dignity to St David; and 


before the Saxons arrival, this city boaſted a college of two hundred 
| 3 ö aſtronomers. 


CO 


— 
. d > 
* 
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(45) 

. Superbly grand, gay-dazling o'er the waves 
With Roman luſtre, ' Dire amazement! ah, 
Is that ſmall mart, is NE w ORT all the ſpoil © 
Of glorious Isca ? GeNn1vus of the world! 

35 High guardian of the fates' of empires, ſtates, 

And cities, whence this deſolated ſcene? 
When Tims ſtalks by terrific, down before 
His ſtride enormous, gorgeous temples, tow'rs, 
And palaces magnificent deſcend ; ELLE 
40 Rude DR SOL AT Io paves his horrid way, 
Down ruſh imperial fabricks, craſh the domes, 
And nodding fall; the tott'ring column ſinks, 
While mould'ring in the ſtrong-cemented wall, 
Maim'd ſtones jut frightful, and declare the ſtrength 
45 Of turrets that withſtood the batt'ring ram. 
Thus Isca crumbled into nothing, thus 
Her fiſter VENTA in oblivion ſunk, 5 
Thus ſhall this GLoz= diſſolve, all NA uRE die, 
When TIME ſhall lay his ſickle to the rot 
50 Of BEING, dropping NIGRH T's eternal veil, 
1 0 Nu 


aſtronomers. In the reign of Henry II. this place was of conſide- 
rable ſtrength, as Yrwith of Caer Leon then defended it for a long 
time againſt the Engliſh ; but now as an exemplary inſtance of the 
tranſitory duration of the laborious works of hain vanity, this 
City has nothing left to perpetuate its grandeur, but the ſmall town 
of Newport. | 9 | 


Ky I. 47. Venta] Was another Roman city upon the Wye in Mon- 
| mouthſhire, called Venta Silurum, to diſtinguiſh it from Venta Bel- 
3 now Wincheſter. This city was the metropolis of the Si- 
ures, and nothing inferior to Iſca; but for many years entirel 
ſunk in ruins, out of which ſprung the preſent Chepſtow, where is 
2 OM remains of a caſtle, reported to haye been built by Julius 
æſar. Re 


(46) 

Near TELRAN'srev'renddome, not far the ſpace, 
Where BAR Rs cliff projecting breaks the tide ; 
Pent in whoſe hollow womb flatulent winds 
Emit all ET N 4's noiſe, loud as the din 
55WhenVuLcan'sCycLoPs forg'd the bolts of Jovx. 

Wren LIEBRA feels the equinoctial ſun, 
And waving AUTUMN in the golden vale 
With bounteous harveſt nods ; ſoon as grey morn 
Impearls the hawthorn, come, ariſe, and climb 
60 Plinlimmon's mount: there ſpring the fiſter-ſtreams 
Whoſe waves inriching waſh the CAMBR1AN foil. 
SABRINA eaſtward in amfractuous maze 


«0 | | | Like 


L. 51. Telran] The cathedral of Llandaff in Glamorganſhire, 
built near the river Taff, by the French —” German and Lupus 
after their ſuppreſſion of the Pelagian hereſy, and conſecrated to 
St Telran. William Morgan, who tranſlated the Bible into the 


Welch language, for ſo beneficial a performance, was deſervedly 
promoted to this ſee. | 


L. 52. Barry] A ſmall iſland, about three miles from the mouth 
of Taff, in the Severn-Sea, where holy Baruch ended his hermetical 
life. Giraldus Cambrenſis, arch-deacon of Brecknock, reports, 
that in one of the cliffs upon this iſland appears a little chink, 
whence iſſues a noiſe very like ſmiths working at a forge, which 
Clemens Alexandrinus aſcribes to the flatulent winds gathered in the 
rock ſounding like cymbals. This iſland gave name to its lords, 
the noble Barries of Ireland. 


L. 60. Plinlimmon] A hill of great heighth in Montgomery ſhire, 
whence ſpring the rivers Severn, Wye and Ridol. The Severn, im- 
mediately from its ſource, makes a great number of windings, and 
after much ſtruggling enters Shropſhire, runs through the middle of 
Worcelterſhire and Glouceſterſhire, and makes the Severn-Sea; 


The Wye, after running through the borders of Montgomery- 
ſhire, divides the counties of Radnor and Brecknock, and gliding 
through the middle of Herefordſhire, afterwards parts Glouceſter- 
ſhire from Monmouthſhire, and joins the Severn near Chepſtow. 


The Ridol takes its courſe into Cardiganſhire, and after joining 
the Stuccia, or Yſtwith, falls into the 5 


(47) 
Like wild M AN DER roves, and ſtates the bounds - 
Of Nations in her courſe ; rich with the freight 
65 Of commerce, wafting plenty as ſhe flows. 
Relucent V aca ſouthwards from her ſource. 
Glides thro' SiLUR1A to DoBUN1AN meads, 
And fondly ruſhes in SABRINA'S arms: 
While ſcanty RI DOl, weſtern STucct a joind, 
70 At ABERYSTWITH ſeeks the ſpacious Bay. 
The wide horizon circling to the view, 
Far as the viſual ray can pierce, ſerene 
And blue, ſhines lovely; in the marbled vault, 
The ſun exalted high, ſhoots glorious round 
| 75 The burniſh'd day : how thick the tawny fields 
Proud of their culmiferous crop? the lawns 


L. 70. Spacious bay] The bay of Cardigan, extending from the | 
town of Cardigan to Brachipult point in Carnarvonſhire. | 


. How gayly ſpread with friſking herds and flocks? q 
- The frondoſe woods how till? fave where the groans l 
„ Of dying DxvAps ſound, by the ſharp axe [ 
$0 Cleft to the vital core and craſhing down, 
g The ſun-tann'd reapers range the furrow'd ridge; | 
, And yielding to the fickle, low the grain 48 
h Protended lies: the ſpringing covey whirl 
i 8 Loud flutt' ring to the lurid copſe: the mirth | 
; 53 Of ruſtics, bandied o'er the ſheaf-ſtrown balks, | 
e, Swells the rude laugh; while the blouze damſel trails 1 
10 Fer rake, aſſiduous with his pitchfork waits, [ 
of The leering lover gazing on her charms, 4 
* Where all the ſoft protuberance unveil'd, | 
ng z | With | 
oy | | 
ng | 


(48) 
90 With luſcious whiteneſs fires his dancing heart, 
Wrapt in an ecſtaſy of painſul joy. 
Happ the farmer, whoſe induſtrious care 
Indulgent ſuns befriend, and in the ſtack 
Or mow unhurt, ſecure the treaſur'd grain: 
95 For Aus TER often ſummons all his rage, 
And rudely blows ; lodg'd is the full-ear'd corn, 
Or rooted eddies through the whiſtling air, 
Or looſen'd from its huſk untimely falls; 
And ſhould long louring clouds roll gloomy, down 
100 Stream heavy beating ſhow'rs, and deluge all 
The plains : flaſh'd horrid thro' diurnal night 
Red lightnings gleam ; and now the thunders growl 
Burſts awful, rowling with continuous roar : 
Heav n opens, and the livid fires glance thick, 
105 Faſt, and more faſt the big-dropt rain deſcends, 
Again erupting runs the rattling peal 
Increas'd, ſo deep, it ſhakes the lab'ring PoLESs; 
Wing'd in that loudeſt clap out-pacing thought 
| Shot the fierce-flaming bolt, and ſee yon oak 
110 The mountzin's pride, ſcath'd, riven, ſmoaking dies. 
Faſt from the ſteep acclivity the ſtorm 
Flows in an inundation o'er the fields ; 
The Rivers ſwelling wide their channels leave, 
And with avulfion ſwift ſweep all before. 
15 But chief were rapid Vu RN WV, foaming, makes 
| Its 


L. 115. Furnauy] A river rifing in Montgomeryſhire, and after 
being joined with another Vurnwy that ſprings in Merionethſhire, 
and by the rivers Clethe, Tannet and Mord, makes its confluence 
with the Severn near Melverly in Shropſhire, a river ruſhing 3 


(49) 
Its gulphy influx with the Lock INE wave, 
Is DrsoLATTOx's ſeat; impetuous ruſh. 
The ſweeping torrents, and commixing flow 


2 


Like PH ARIAN NILE.—Slunk weary on his bed, 


120 The ſnoring hind, alas! no more awakes : 
His cott, his cattle, his autumnal ſtore, 
Float with his drowning family away 
Far-diſtant ; or if timely warn'd, he faves 
His wife, or infants naked in his arms, 

125 Not one of all his num'rous flock eſcapes. /- 
Thus he who yeſter morn, in happy thought | 
Summ'd up the product of his annual toil, / 
And deem'd his fate from penury ſecure 
Now piteous, with diſtracted eye, bewails + 


+ £ 


130 His ſwallow'd ſubſtance, and in anguiſh ſues - 


The hand of CyariTy to ſuccour life. 
Bur in the ſunny eve, let me aſcend 


High PENMAENMAUR ; and up the ſtony path, | 


Arch'd with worn ragged rocks, laborious climb: 
135 How. dizzy is the proſpect down the ſteep? 
The dying breeze ſcarce curls the placid waves 
Far-glancing the reflected radiance; furl'd 
Her uſcleſs fails, the veſſel rides becalm'd, | 
Juſt-ſwaying as the cable drags its length ; 


140 The prow faint murmurs, and the liquid green 


ſuch violent rapidity it often deluges great parts of the at" 
countries, and this ſo ſudden, the Inhabitants n PROS in 


the inundation. 


I. 133. Penmaenmaur] Or the t fon hey, a very l 
and high rock in Carnaryonſhire, hanging one the Sea, which tis 


of a wonderful _ below the mountain. 


(30 

Seems gently lull'd aſleep; the crouded deck 

Is merry, where the mariner oft wet [4 

With drenching waves, and: to the roaring ſtorm 

Or chilling blaſt defenceleſs, now forgets 
145 Each toil and peril imminent of death. 

DAxk'nIxd the face of day, a whirring ſery 

Approaches; low they ſkim the cerule plain, 

Then riſing ſeem to breaſt the ſailing clouds: 

Theſe annual as autumnal ſeaſons roll, 

150 From diſtant coaſts their plumy voyage ſpeed, 
And with their clamant cry, wild on the rocks 
Of VNIS Li6cop fix their drear abode. 
Ro on Penmaenbychan, o'er the wide- green plain 
Contiguous to its ſloping baſe, directs 

155 The view where old Conovivs gliding flow 
His pearl-ſtor'd wave, points out the ruin'd feat 
Of D1icTum, funk in one tremendous: blaze 
Of light etherial, inſtantaneous loſt. gil 

ac anoriodet 255) | Tun 


Li 162. Vit Ligen] Or the ike of Mice, a- (mall iſland on the 
back of Angleſea, crouded with innumerable quantities of wild fowl. 

L. 153. Peunaenbycbhan] Or the leſſer. ſtony head, adjoining. to 
Penmaenmaur, is a ſong ridge of ſmall rocky mountains, terminat. 
1 in a broad plain that reaches to | 

L.:135+ Cem], The river Conway. fving out of a Ds in 

the corner of Ca rnarvonſhire, contiguous to Merionethſhire, and 
dividing- the counties of Carnarvon and Denbigh falls in the Sea 
at Aberconway, formerly Conovium an old city of the Romans. 
In * river are ſaid to have been anon ſhell-fiſh, producing, very 
wapſparent pearls. | 

L. 157. Dictam] Or Diganwy, an old Roman city, built on 
the promontory of. Gogarth, juſt over the mouth of Conway, de- 
ſtroyed by lightning; Where * III. afterwards built a ſtrong 
caſtle to curb the Welch. | 


(83) 


Turn Mona, girt by circamfluent waves, 


160 Erects its ſpiry rocks; the pregnant ſoil, - 


With corn thick-bending, rich abundance yields; 

Whole droves of luſty herds and fleecy flocks 

Pure verdure crop, and batten o'er the meads. 
ey C 


L. 159. Mona) The fertile and pleaſant iſle of Angleſea, in 
length from E. to W. twenty miles, and in breadth ſeventeen, 
where the kings of Guynedd reſided at their palace of Aberfraw. — 
Very remarkable is this iſland for being the ſeat of the Britiſh 
Druids, of whom particular mention has been made in the notes of 
the firſt book ; and here it will not be improper to hint at the Bri- 
tiſh mythology. Taran, or the Thunderer, was their principal 
deity, and the ſame with Jupiter ; Camulus was the Britiſh Mars ; 
Acdraſtes their Minerva; Arduenna their Diana; Belinus their 
Apollo; and Tutatus, or Teutates, the ſame with Mercury, as re- 
lative to the god of travellers ; for we can hardly ſuppoſe the Bri- 
tons to have worſhipped this deity, like the Grecians, 'as the god of 
trade and ſciences. And for their precepts of divinity hear the 
florid but unhappy Roman. | ws 
| Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque finiſtrum 

Sacrorum Druidæ poſitis repetiſtis ab armis, 
Solis noſſe deos, & cæli numina vobis, kg 
Aut ſolis nefcire datum: nemora alta remotis 
| Incolitis lucis. Vobis autoribus, umbre = 
Non tacitas erebi ſedes, ditiſque profundi _ 
Pallida regna petunt : regit idem ſpiritus artus 
Orbe alive. Longæ (canitis fi cognita) vitæ 
Mors media eſt. — eo DC Noonan wid. 2d 
| __ | Lvc. lib. I. 
—  Certe populi, quos deſpicit arRos, 
E — — z leg 2d, 
Maximus haud urget læti metus. Inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
Mortis, & ignavum eſt redituræ parcere vitæ. 


133 


| | | PD 
Theſe religious tenets of the Druids were not very different to the 
doctrine of the more refined antients, for the Pythagorean ſe& were 
of opinion that | * 
Morte carent animz : ſem perque, priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque recepftæ. 
Omnia mutantur: nihil interit. Etrat, & illiaa 


Huc 


( 52) 


There once the palace of GuyNETH IAN kings 
165 Lies ABERFRAw, where antient DRu1ps held 
Their conſecrated ſhades, and taught what rites 


Should from their holy tanes aſcend ; kneel'd low 


To cloud-compelling TAR Ax, and implor'd. 
The rolling thunder, and the lightning's flaſh, 


Huc venit, hinc illuc, & quoſlibet occupat artus 

Spiritus: æque f.ris humana in corpora tranſit, 

Inque feras noſter: nec tempore deperit ullo. 

Utque novis facilis ſignatur cera figuris, 

Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas ſervat eaſdem, 

Sed tamen ipſa eadem eſt : animam fic temper eandem 

Eſſe, fed in varios doceo migrare figuras. ie 
Ovi Mer. lib. XV. 


And the Epicureans knew not how to fix on any dcterminate idea 


of the ſoul. | | 
Ignoratur enim quz fit natura anima: 
Nata fit, an, contra, naſcentibus infinuetur : 
Et ſimul intereat nobiſcum morte dirempta: 
An tenenbras orci viſat, vaſtaſque lacunas, 
An pecudes alias divinitus inſinuet ſe. | ; 
| LuckEr. lib. I. 


While Claudian in a more refined age ſays 
— Certis ambagibus ævi 
Rurſus corporeos animæ mutantur in artus | 
85 | | . RAP. Pros. 
But the poetical aſtronomer ſeems to have entertained the moſt 
rational opinion, when he wrote | | 
Fortes anime, dignataque nomina ccelo 
Corporibus reſoluta ſuis, terræque remiſſa 9 2%: 
Hac migrant ex orbe, ſuumque habitantia cœlum 
Ethereos vivunt annos, mundòque fruuntur. 


| Manu. lib. I. 

Our antient Druids were of the firſt and true patriarchal religion, 
as uſed in the paſtoral ages, with little or no idolatry, being planted 
here very ſoon after the time of Abraham. - Their temples and 


2 were copied from the antient patriarchs, only more magni- 


cent, as being a numerous and potent nation. They had an ex- 
pectation of the Meſſiah, a notion of the time of year when he 
Was to be born, that is, the winter ſolſtice, which they celebrated 


To 


17 


18 


f 


( 53) 
170 To blaſt their foes ; or ſtain'd with hoſtile gore 
Invok d CA uLus to direct the wa; 
Round chaſte Apr asT#'s ſhrine, the virgins ſung 
Their choral hymns, and victory requir'd; - 
To ARDUENNA, ſylvan goddeſs, bled 
175 The foreſt hart or mountain deer, to guard 
Their herds; BELIiNUs by the rev'rend ſage 
Receiv'd the honours of the DELPHi1c god; 
And to TuTATvus journy'ng vot'ries bow'd. . 
Here taught the ſacred ſeers, how fleeting life 
180 For ever varies, never dies; the ſoul 
| Departing, in another body breathes 
Freſh life, and thro' a long ſucceſſion rolls | 
The round of TI uE, a period that exiſts - © 
Coeval with the ſun ; and when this ball. 
18 5 With all the form of NAT u RE ſhall diſſolve 
Away, and periſh ; then the ſoul ſhall ſpring 
Immortal, and her virtue merit heav inn. 
Thus taught they like the Samian ſage, and fir'd 
The kindling heart unaw'd to look out death, 
190 And glorious danger in the tented field, 
Till AsRIcOL A from SEGONTIUM'S gate 
5 | Plung' d 
by their miſleto ſolemnities. The myſteries of the antients were 
the firſt deviations from true religion, and a perverſion of that 
knowledge which the patriarchs had of the diſtin& perſonalities in 
the deity ; which, when the Britiſh Druids had departed from, 
they univerſally preſerved their own tenets, till Julius Agricola ra- 
vaged the whole iſland of Angleſea, and expelled the Druids from 
their antient habitation : the Britons then adopted the Roman wor- 


4 and imitated them in the apotheoſis of their princes and 


L. 191. Segontium] A Roman city, fituate on the banks of che 
river Seiont in Carnaryonſhire ; formerly called Hean Cier Cuſtenith, 


of 


( 5+) 
Plung'd thro the Me nai, like a whirlwind flew, 
And ravag'd all their ſanctimonious groves. i 
From Nevin Oer LAN GANUu“s fallow bound, 
195 The pack uncoupled, eager for the chaſe, 


Ring thro' reſounding woods the deep-mouth'd pea; 


Shrill- winding horns, gay-noted, ſhake the fields 
With tuneful ecchoes ; ſprightly courſers neigh ; 
The hunter-train, ſuccinctly clad in green, 

200 Feel the wild living joy impulſive riſe: 
Away the fox unkennell'd [prings ; they ſweep 
O'er hills and dales, bound o'er the gate or hedge, 
Bruſh thro' the thicket, plunge amid the ſtream, 
And leave the deep moraſs or ditch behind: 

205 Half the long day they ſcour extenſive tracts; 
When the ſagacious hounds, redoubling ſound 
His knell, and ſtretch'd on earth the felon bleeds. 


WHEN the pale moon ſhoots out her ſilver rays, 


And gilds the twilight dun, up thro the vault 


210 Of heav'n, with broad ning phaſe full · orb'd ſherides, 


And flowing tremulous the ſofter day, 
Serenely ſhines : ſwift darting meteors play, 


And 


or the city of Conſtantine, where the bod body. of Conſtantius, fa- 
ther to Conſtantine the Great, was found A, D. 1283. and honour- 
ably interred by e-, of Edward I. in Carmatros, then molly 
built from the remains of Segontium. 


L. 192. Menai] The narrow ſea or firth that divides Angleſea 
from Carnarvonſhire, 


IL. 194. Nevin] A market town in 3 ** the 
nobility of England in the year 1284. after defeating the Welch 
army, celebrated the memory of the Britiſh Arthur with juſts and 
tournaments, . 


1194 mms) A large promontory, near Nevin, with 
fine open fertile fields. 


22 
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And glance long · ſtreaming thro the clear expanſe, 
Portending horror; while lone ſkrieching owls 
215 Skim round the night, and on the caſement flap 


With ululations, deem'd by imple minds 8 
All- ominous of wan diſeaſe. or death, | 
Not ſo the ſon of Wispom, forth he walks 
Amid the ſolemn gloom where Bangor rears | 

220 Her holy temple ; nor the charnell'd tombs 

Fill'd with the rotting bones of fin and pride, 
Avert his ſtep, but ſeem to cry aloud | 
* This is thy end, oh man!” - Revolving deep 
The ſhort exiſtence of this mortal frame; 

22 5 Where in the grave diſtinction is no more, 
Save where ſome ſculptur d oſtentation, ſhews * 
Corruption feeding o'er the: groſſer corſse 
Of pamper'd riot, while the beggar-duſt 
Unknown beſide: him in oblivion ſleeps: 

230 Hence human, glory: he contemns, and turns 
His gaze to yon etherial world above, 

Where in each quiv'ring' ſtreak that ſpires along, 


| He finds the god-head- infinitely good, | 
And wiſe; who: thus calls up the vapours bland ö 
5 35 From ſteaming earth, dilates them ſubtile thro! | 
F The floating atmoſphere, with chilly: night oo 
a Refining, 
Ie L. 219. Bangor] Or: the: fair Church, formerly ſo large as to 4 
h gain the name of Bangor Vaur, but now a ſmall city in Carnavon- 
id ſhire, dignify'd with a biſhopric.;, its ſituation is low, encloſed: with 
a high mountain on, the ſouth, and on the north by a little hill; it 
ch once had a handfome chureh built by king Lucius, and dedicated to 


St Daniel, but deſtroyed by Owen Glendour, when he intended to 
raze all the cities of Wales; which was afterwards reedified by its Bp 


Henry Dean, n 1496. | | 


J ( 56 ) 
Refining, to deſcend in orient dews. 
Or as the luminary worlds appear, 
He caſts a mental eye to fartheſt heav'ns, 

240 Stars undiſcover'd, ſyſtems yet unknown, 
Beyond the pow'r of optics to deſcry, | 
Where ſince CREATION have revolving ſpheres 
Travell'd unſeen by mortal view ; or thoſe 
Of nearer ſpace, that ſtud the milky zone, 

245 Tranſmitting thro' the glaſs unnumber'd rays; _ 
And thoſe that twinkle on the naked eye: 

From the mean glow-worm ſhining on the grafs, 

Diicerns OMNIPOTENCE in order, ſtate, 

And beauty equal with the orb of Jon's. 
250PHiLosoPHY hence fires the conſcious heart, 

With intellectual awe ; informs the ſoul, 

How weak, inane, how deſpicably poor, 

Are all the labour'd works AMB1T10N frames; 

Bids PRIDE ſurvey the ſtellar hoſt, then own © 

255 How mean is Man, how admirable Gop | _ 
To thee bright queen-of night! his. raptur'd eye 
Turns rev'rent, and adores thy virtual pow ir 
O'er heay'n, on earth, and in the deep abyſs: 
Thinks how from earlieſt time, thy laſting beam 

260 Has darted on the many wiſe and good, 1 
In ev'ry age, thro' ev'ry clime renown'd; 

And glowing with their ſacred fame, he longs 
To launch thro? life, and join the godlike train 
Of heroes, ſages, demigods and ſaints, 
265 Whoſe gracious ſpirits hover round his walk, 
Breathe in his ſoul the fervent MO of heav'n, | 
Conduct 


wr 
Conduct him ſafe from erring paths of life, 
With infant ſlumbers ſeal his eyelids down, 
And paint in viſions their ſeraphic bliſs. 
ro Tux ſouthern TRopic feels the fainter ſun 
From SAGITTARI1Us roll, and total hangs 
O'er arctic climes the long nocturnal gloom. 
WINTER comes ſhiv'ring from his icy cave, 
Surrounded with a train of boreal winds ; 
5 From SCANDINAVIA'S ever-frigid coaſt, 
The woodcock ſeeks our milder ſhore: the day 
Is ſhort, and horizontal gleams the ſun, 
Weak, wat'ry, on the rough impervious glebe. . 
LIEE AL ps on ALes, PELION o'er Ossa pil'd, 
80 High as OLyMPevs, loſt in airy heighth 
Riſe SNowpon hills; encompaſt by a range 
Of rocks, ſtupendous far above the ſoar _ 
Of eagles, thruſts the monarch-mountain up. 
His brow ſublime ; crown'd with eternal froſt ; . 


H Large 


L. 281. Snowdon Bill.] Or Craeg Eriry, the loſtieſt mountains | 
in Britain, ſituate in the inland part of Carnarvonſhire ; not leſs 1 
ſteep than the Italian Alps, for ever covered with ſnow like the ö 
Niphates of Armenia, and bleak as the Scythian Imaus; reared ſo 
thick and lofty they may well be termed the ſtaircaſes of nature. 
In the middle of theſe mountains ſtands one much ſuperior to the 
relt Theſe inacceſſible hills yielded a ſecure refuge to the Bri- 
tons from the fury of Rome ; for abounding with ſo many roughs 
and rocks, ſo many vales full of woods, traverſed with abundance 
of pools, that the Germans, who were the lighteſt armed of the 
Roman ſoldiers, could never penetrate this ſanctuary of the Britons ; - 
who by their agility in treading the boggy ſummits, not only eſ- 
caped from, but often ſeverely galled their enemies. Theſe moun- 
tains have ſuch plenty of graſs, it is generally ſaid, they are able to 
paſture all the cattle in Wales. And on the top of them are two 


meares, in one of which is reported to be a floating iſland, and the 
other well ſtored with fiſh. 


658) 
28 5 Large piles of congregated fleet, and ſnow, 
Incruſted hard: hence when the fervid ſun 
In Leo blazes, a diſſolving thaw 
 Shrinks the concreted waſte, and looſen'd flow 
Whole ſluicy torrents down the ſand-waſh'd hills, 


290 Red, broad, and rapid ſwimming oer the vales. 


Where Usk x with chryſtal lapſe trills on, as fond 
To wind, and wanton thro' BxECH ANIAN vales, 
And waits her purling Hop E y's nuptial fall: 
Amid theſe plains, as fame reports, once ſtood 
295LovENTIUM's ample walls; full-peopled, fair, 
The reſidence of thouſands ; long abſorpt, 
Loſt total in the gaping womb of earth, 
Down to the centre ſunk the ſpacious round, 
With all her ſtately ſtructures, lofty ſpires, 
300 And tow'rs magnific, down the yawning gulph 
All- ſwallow'd; in one univerſal groan 
The city's life expir'd ; loſt in the dark 
Profound! while o'er their heads the pond'rous jaws 
Of earth, cloſing, for ever ſeal'd them down. 
305Sure NATURE this was thy tremendous work, 
Where for long ages in their caverns pent, 


. | Sulphureous 


L. 291. Uſe—Brechanian wales —Hodney) The river Uſke has 
its riſe out of the black mountain, on the confines of Brecknock- 
ſhire, which country receives its name from Brechanius, one of the 
Britiſh princes ; Uſke runs with a ſhallow ſtream through the mid- 
dle of the county to the town of Brecknock, called in Welch, 
Aber Hodney, becauſe the rivers Hodney and Uſke here mingle 


their ſtreams together, In the reign of Henry VIII. this town had 


a collegiate church with fourteen prebends. | 


L. 295. Loventium] Was a Roman city deſtroyed by an earth» 
quake, and ſuppoſed to have ſtood where now lies 
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659) 
Sulphureous beds and ſtores of nitre lay, 
Engend'ring dire combuſtion ; when the wrath 
Of injur'd heav'n, vindictive on a race 
o Of impious mortals, wak'd the latent fires; 
Accended by the potent word, earth heav'd, 
And "dreadful! wide diſparting, oh! the wild 
Diſploſion burſt ! as if the gen'ral orb 
Of BeinG was deſtroy'd, the maſly hinge 
5 Of Nature broke, and worlds came cruſhing down, 
ETERNAL ARCHITECT! the glorious frame 
Of all this ball, yon argent fields of light, 
Thoſe radiant ſpheres that flame from pole to pole, 
And all theſe circumfluent ſeas are thine ; 
0 By thee ſuſtain'd; oh! let thy arm uphold 
The nations, and ſuch rude iruptions ceaſe. 
HAPPY BRITANNIA! ſeldom has the blaſt 
Of whirlwinds, or the ſhock of earthquakes, ſmote 
Thy peaceful ſhore ; thy natives hear the fate 
25 Of other regions, and compaſſion drops 
The human tear on LI¹MA's fatal end. | 
Now o'er LovEN T1UM's ruin'd ſpace, the meare 
Of LyNSAVATHAN ſpreads; amid the lake 
LEVENNx's tenuous ſtream luculent dives 
30 Unmingling ; thwart the ſtagnant pond, conveys 
In virgin purity, her native rills, 
H 2 Embracing 


L. 328. Jynſavathan] Or Brecknock Meare, a pool about two 
miles in length, and the ſame in breadth, .not far from Brecknock, 
and to corroborate this opinion, tis alledged the highways centred 
here. Through this lake runs 


L. 329. Levenny] A little river which keeps its own colour, 
very different from the pool, carrying its own waters out again with- 
out intermingling, and joins the Uſke near the Roman 


Ry 


( 60 ) 


Embracing Isc A near GoBANT1UM's wall. 
When keen the nipping EasT, in algid morn 
Breathes ſoul-acuteneſs thro' the nitrous air, 
335 Chill froſt comes ſettling o'er pellucid ſtreams 
And nums the roving fluid into ice: 
Then toil-invigorated ſwains, ruſh o'er | 
The lipp'ry meare ſwift-ſliding, and amaz'd, 
Thro' the tranſparent chryſtal ſee how deep 
340 Beneath the many-fathom'd waters lie. 
WIIIIx faſt the drifted ſnow deſcends, of men 
Moſt wretched he, loſt with belated ſtep 
Amid M RVINIAN ſteeps : the pathleſs tract 
No guidance yields, uncertain each faint ſtep 
345 Trembling he takes; deep horror fills his ſoul; 
Bewilder'd, up to heaven he rolls a look 
All-piteous, and aſtounded, with his cold 
Enfeebled limbs, down, weary, prone he drops 
Extended, ling'ring in the piercing air, 
3 50 Till bitter night congeals the vital flood, 
And lifeleſs lays him ſhriv'ling to the blaſt. 
In CERETICA's ample ſtretching bay, 
Prophetic of a ſtorm, the porpoiſe plays 
| Along 


L. 332. Cobantinm) Now Abergavenny in Monmouthfhire, ſo 
called from the rivers Uſke and Gevenny, or Levenny, meeting 
here, which ſoon after form Iſca Haven in Kingroad. 


L. 343. Merwinian ſteeps] Hills in the middle of Merioneth- 
ſhire, prodigiouſly high, rude and unpleaſant; riſing pyramidically 
ſo very cloſe together, that the ſhepherds may. hold diſcourſe from 
one to the other, yet ſo high, if they agree to. meet they can hardly 
do it from morning ti!l night. Great Rocks of ſheep graze on theſe 
mountains, and the public road runs through many parts of them, 
very dangerous for travelling in winter. The wolves greatly infeſted 
this country till Ludwall deſtroyed them. | | J 


L. 35 2. Ceretica's bay] The bay of Cardigan. | 


en 


355 The brumal winds hoarſe mutter o'er the deep; ö 


(REP 
Along the waves, high ſnorting up the brine; 


Inflated billows boil, the welkin lours, 
And in full force the gather'd tempeſt rides, 
Far- breaſting her ill-fated way, yon bark 
Rolls buffeted, toſt and retoſt ; aloft 
360 Rides on the mountain- ſwell, then plunging down, 
The hollow waters diſmal hem her round, 
Amazing chaſm ! again ſhe riſes, down. 
Again deſcending : vain the rudder guides, 
No courſe ſhe ſteers, drove wild before the wind. 
365 Abandon'd to deſpair, the helpleſs crew 
Shriek hideous; HARLEGH crouds its numbers on 
The ſtrand, intent to ſave each hapleſs wretch : 
The rude winds louder roar, conflicting waves 
Rage foaming high; torn by that rending blaſt 
370Off flits the canvaſs; yielding to the ſtorm _ 
Falls the tall maſt : daſh'd madly to and fro, 
The tempeſt-beaten hulk admits the tide 
Faſt-pouring in her ſhatter'd planks; one groan | 
Of death, brings horrid the laſt diſmal cry ; | 
375Down ſinks the veſſel ſwallow'd in the deep, | 
And booming o'er their heads the big waves roll. 4 
Smiting their horrent breaſts, diſtraction pale, | 
And ſpeechleſs ſorrow fill the gazing throng. —— 
| Ar N 
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L. 366. Harlegh] Or Caer Colun, a town in the little territory of J 
Ardudwy in Merionethſhire, once fortified with a ſtrong caſtle on a i 
ſteep rock over the Sea, built by Edward I. which David ap Jen- | 
kin, in the civil wars between the houſe of York and Lancaſter, [ 
bravely defended againſt Edward IV. until Sir William Herbert, | 
afterwards Earl of Pembroke, like another Hannibal, penetrating 
through the mountains obliged him to ſurrender it. + 9990 


(62) 


ALL the long night the conglobated ſtorm 


380 Howls frightful; yet in CL u yD's fertile vale 


Bluff yeomen broach the ſoul- inſpiring caſk ; 

VIxOIxIA's weed whiff'd thro” exhaling tubes, 
Puffs away care, and reliſhes the cup. 

Fir'd by the ſocial glaſs, with honeſt hearts 


38 5 Their RoyaL PRINCE“'s health goes jovial round. 


With merry minſtrelſy the BRITISH harp 
Reſounds; the ſkilful lyriſt ſtrains the chords 
In ſolemn tone, or with a volant ſweep 
Soft-trembles melting airs; his vocal ſong, 


390 Reſponſive, Maxipunum's ſage extols ; 


Chaunts BRTHOR s chivalry, and how he fell 
0 With 


I. 380. Cid vale] Or Diffren Cluyd, a moſt beautiful, plea- 
fant and fertile valley, lying in the. heart of Denbighſhire, extend: 
ing S. and N. about ſeventeen miles in length, and in breadth about 


five; open to the ſea and clearing north wind, on every other fide - 


ſurrounded with high hills. A wholſome Country, rich with paſture 
and tillage, and well inhabited. The river Cluyd, riſing in the 
corners of Denbighſhire and Merionethſhire, being joined by the 
Manyan, comes to Ruthin, a large and populous town in the ſouth 
part of the vale of Cluyd; then running through the middle of the 
vale, and taking in Cloweddock and Iſtrad, goes by St Aſaph, and 
meeting a ſtream from Holywell, enters the Sea below Cheſter bar. 
This vale of Cluyd is reported to have been a diſtin monarchy, 
erected by the Scottiſh Britons ; and Marianus mentions a king of 
the ſtrat Cluyd, or vale of Cluyd. 


L. 390. Maridunum] Or town of Marius, now Carmarthen, fa- 
mous for the birth of Merlin Silveſter, as eminent for his predictions 
among the Britons as Tages was among the Hetrurians, This 
was once a fair town, but 6th Henry IV. was beſieged and ſpoiled 
by the French aſſiſting Owen Glendour, and in the reign of 
Edward VI. was beautified with a collegiate church, to which it 
was intended to have removed the ſee of St Davids; and here was 
kept the chancery and exchequer for South Wales, 


L. 391, Arthur] Was king of Britain, A. D. 506. though the 
Monkiſh writers have greatly exaggerated on the life of this Ong 
an 


', NT a 
With MoxDrep near TinDAGIUM; and recites 
How BEN NO's art reſtor'd the VIRGIN SAINT, 
Or Ti xx's old chronicle, filver'd with age, 


395 Demands attention; and TRADITION 's tale 


Recounting, tells how fam'd Menzv1a's prieſt, 
Marſhall'd his Bx1ToNs, and the Saxow hoſt 
Diſcomfited; how the green Let x his bands 


Diſtinguiſh'd, ſince by Bx1ToNs annual worn 
400 Commemorates the ir TUTELARY SAINT; 


How great CADWALLADER forſook his throne, 
And warn'd by angels, in aſcetic weeds | 
7 B34 ee The 


and juſtly given poſterity an occaſion to ſuſpett the truth of many 
acts of chivalry affabulated to him and his knights of the round 


table; yet we are fo far able to arrive at the knowledge and glory 
of this monarch, ” that his real atchievements in preſerving his 
country from imminent deſtruction, and undoubted bravery, have 
ranked him in the liſt of the greateſt worthies of mankind ;' and 
pity it is ſo great and admirable a hero, could find no brighter re- 
cords than the dull legends of monkiſh incredulity, to tranſmit his 
fame with à luſtre equal to his character; but in this the great Ar- 
thur ſuffers alike with Alexander, who grieved not more at his li- 
mited conqueſts, than that thoſe he had made could find no abler 
teſtimony than the mean numbers of Cheærilus to perpetuate his 
glory. Arthur, in a battle againſt his kinſman Mordred, near 

Tindagium, now Tindagel in Cornwall, engaging with Mordred, the 
quarrel ended in the death of both the combatants. 


L. 393 Benno] At Holywell in Flintſhire, is a well much fre- 
quented, in the ſuperſtitious ages, by pilgrims, in memorial of 
Winifred, raviſhed and beheaded here by a tyrant, who attri- 
buted many miraculous cures to the virtue of the water. Over the 
well is a ſtone chapel of curious workmanſhip, and a ſmall church 


adjoining, where is portray'd in one of the windows the hiſtory of 


St Winifred. 

L. 396. Menevia's prieft] St David, in a memorable battle 
againſt the Saxons, ordered his army to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the enemy by wearing green leeks in their hats. 

L. 401. Cadwallader) On his retiring to Rome, is ſaid to have 


taken on him the habit of a Monk, by direction of an angel, and 
was buried at St Peter's, "ON 


Ld 


* 


1 
The laſt of BRITISH kings expir'd at RoME. 


Relates how royal EDGAR clear'd the wolves 


405 By LupwaLrL's tribute, and his golden barge 


Sail'd down the Dez, by vaſſal monarchs row'd ; 
And tells how Mok TIME R from Mapoc's ſon 
Stole CHIRE's demeſne ; or traces out the ſoil 

Where antient Bovium held the cloiſter'd tribe. 


410 Bur now retreating from the public care, 


To homefelt joys illuſtrious WyNN arrives; 


The tender PARTNER of connubial bliſs, 
Salutes 


L. 404. Edgar) After reducing the heptarchy to one monarchy, 
and entering Wales, commuted the tribute impoſed by Athelſtane 
on Idwallo, of 201. of gold, 300 J. of ſilver, and 300 head of 
cattle, for 300 wolves ; by which, in three years, Wales was en- 
tirely freed from the annoyance of thoſe ravenous animals. 


L. 406. Dee] Is a river riſing out of the mountain of Rardu- 


vawre, on the eaſt fide of Merionethſhire ; after running by Bala, 
and receiving the river Alwen, it enters Denbighſhire, and near 


Llangollen is joined by Keiriog ; then meeting with Clywedock, 


leaves Wrexham, and near Mould takes in Alin, remarkable for its 
flowing a conſiderable ſpace under ground; the Dee then reaching 
Cheſter, below that city has a branch extending to the Mercy, and 
after approaching Flint and Holywell, forms the bar of Cheſter. 
On this river, A. D. 973. Edgar, to ſhew his ſupremacy, had his 
veſſel gilt with gold, triumphantly rowed by the following eight 
royal vaſſals, Kenneth king of Scots, Malcolm king of Cumber- 
land, Maccuis king of the Iſles, Duffal, Gruffyth, Howell, Iago, 
and Indethel, kings or princes of Wales. 


I. 408. Chir] In Denbighſfire, the preſent ſeat of Richard 
Myddleton, Eſq; member of parliament for Denbigh, had antiently 
two caſtles called Chirk and Caſtle Dinas Bran, which, in the 
reign of Henry III. was the poſſeſſion of Gruffyth ap Madoc ; but 
Mortimer, guardian to the fon of Gruffyth, in conjuction with 
John earl of Warren, ſeized this fair inheritance to his own uſe. 


L. 409. Bowvium) In Flintſhire, was once a populous city, and 
afterwards very remarkable for the monaſtery of Banchor ; where, 
Bp Stillingfleet ſays, were ſeven colleges and 2000 monks, 1200 of 
which were inhumanely maſſacred by Ethelfrid, king of Northum- 
berland, at the inſtigation of Anſten the firſt Abp of Canterbury, 
| becauſe they refuſed to acknowledge his authority. oo 
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Salutes him with the kind tranſported ſmile 

Of modeſt winning love; cloſe to her heart 

415 With graceful fondneſs ſtrains the dear embrace, 
And in the circle of her beauteous arms | 
Folds the great bleſſing of celeſtial minds. 
The country wide rejoicing, ev'ry heart 
Exults, and o'er each honeſt face diffus d, 

420 A gen ral pleaſure ſmiles: WrnxsTAY exceeds. 
The princely palace throng d by ſordid tribes | 
With venal adulation infincere © © © hh 
Here mild BENEF1CENCE unfolds the gates {aL 
And in the veſtibule fair VI RT VE ſtands 

42 5 With chearful aſpect; Honour, Friendſhip, Trath, | 
Surround the portal ; with extended hands 
Conduct each welcome gueſt, proud to complete 
The board of hoſpitality, and Wynn. 0 
Lock down ye ſceptred monarchs from 8 

430 See honour'd WILL IANMs circled by his friends. 
Wiſely ſelected from a weeded world, 
Where LS TER like a gem adorns the nog. | 
Andhark!inwRExH aM'sbeauteous hallow'd tow 'rs, 
The tuneful bells are fally'd vp; to give | 

435 Their gen'rous donor gratulation Tweet, 0 

FROM lords of commotes, to the hind who tende 

Ti flock or herd that graze MoirLenNy hills, 


a T - RuTHUuNIA, 


L. 42d. me] In Denbi Wai a beautiful ſeat bel 
to C Williams Wynn. > longing 


I. 432. Lyfter] Richard Lyſter, Eſq; the worthy repreſentative 
in parliament for the county of Salop. 
L. 433. Wrexham — belli] Were the donation of Sir Watlitr, 
L. 437. Moilenny) The higheſt mountain in the vale of Cluyd, 


on which is a fountain: of clear water, and the ruins of a warlike 
fence and rampart. ” 
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{ 66.) 
RuTauNnia, DENBIGH, and Deavans hail 
Their WA TK IN 8 Weichene; oer the nectar bowl, | 
449Or flowing glaſs, wiſh him a length of years: Is 
The ſhouting MANY join their hoarſe huzza's, 
Tumultuous ; even liſping infants ſtrain 
Imperfect accents in the loud acclaim. 
So when Eyamixonpas, thro the throng 
445 Of joyful Thebans, high-applauded paſt; 
= The chief, the guardian of his country, found 
His merit grac'd with univerſal loye. 
Tnus far the Musz, ambitious to applaud 
Her natal country, fondly has affay'd 
45 T0 rove the flow'ry = LAN round. 
Ohl facred Pops ! had heav'n illum'd my foul 
With one bright ſpark of thy etherial flame, 
Then ſhould the voice of W1spom, perfect wir, 
And holy VI RTE warm the moral page. 


| 455 Vet let not the grave CEnsoR deem my theme 
| The ſong of Fol L v, nor with brow auſtere 


Condemn theſe trivial inoffenſive lines: 
For ſay, ye rigid CyNics, is the praiſe. 
Of FrxEtxpom your contempt ? ſhall a regard 
460 For braveſt heroes, and a land renown'd 
Of old for nobleſt deeds, contract the frown 
Of quaint DER1S10N ? if tis ſo, let looſe 
The ſtorm of Momus, I deſerve it all. 


| 1 438. Des) Cheſter, ſo called from its ſituation on the ri- 
* Dee or Deva. | 


THE END, =" 
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